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Our notice of the “ December Reviews” is unavoidably held over 
until next week. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Certainly the Prince of Wales made a remarkable 
speech at the Guildhall luncheon on Thursday. He 
made the Royal Tour a reality to his hearers and to his 
readers, as none of the telegrams and innumerable news- 
paper articles have teen able to do. His speech left 
on one’s mind the effect as of an artistic whole—which 
accounts for its being so interesting. This was no 


| 


a colossal pie of larks, it is appropriate to ask if the 
Corporation was aware that the Prince of Wales is the 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Even apart from this official position, it is 
certain that such a dish must be disgusting both to the 
Prince and Princess. It requires 150 larks to make a 
pie of any tolerable dimensions ; the number of birds 
destroyed to provide this unpleasing fare for the Prince 
and Princess will probably amount to four figures. Is 
this the Corporation’s idea of ‘‘a dainty dish to set 
before aking” ? The whole advertisement—the number 
of turtles in the soup, the lumps of paté de fuie gras, 


' the lobsters, the turkeys, the wine—sugvests a concep- 


tion of loyalty which, however genuine, would only 


mean feat to accomplish, for in the nature of things | 
the speeches of Koyal persons under a constitutional © 


system can hardly avoid platitude. They are usually 
items in a ceremonial, they are not meant to affect 
opinion or to appeal to intellect. But this peculiar 
occasion gave the Prince the rare opportunity to use 
words of distinct political import, constitutional pro- 
priety being none the less punctiliously saved. Passing 
in review the whole Empire as a great diorama, the 
Prince made Oceana live an organic entity before its 
citizens’ eyes. 


The other speeches, though of course they had not 
the interest which the Prince excited, did not fall below 
the level of the occasion. Lord Rosebery is exactly 
the man to improve so shining an hour, and he was 
shrewd enough to give his speech one touch of some- 
thing more than musical attractiveness by his reference 
to Imperial Federation. Apparently he still believes in 
the idea. One would like to infer from his words, 
though it would be a rash inference, that he means to 
revert to his practical preaching of Federation, and 
will let his voice be heard on the subject on some 
occasion when action can be made the test of aspira- 
tion. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, it was 
observable, said nothing at all about Imperial Federa- 
tion. Perhaps it would have been well if Lord 
Salisbury had maintained a similar reserve as to 
popular continental hostility to the British nation. If 
their hostility really does not matter, why refer to it? 
Matter or not, it is hardly a convivial subject. 


**T am a great eater of beef and I believe that does 
harm to my wit” said Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; ‘‘ No 
question” replied Sir Toby appositely. There is also 
no question that the City Corporation have similarly 


disclaimed possession of wit by publishing the bill of © 


fare for last Thursday’s luncheon. As one of the dishes 


seem appropriate toa man of Sir Andrew’s beefy under- 
standing. Loyalty is not best expressed in terms of 
lark pie. 


It is almost worth while making a big mistake like 
the ‘‘ spatchcock” speech: you get such xidos for 
refusing to repeat it! The Devonian dinner had 
caused a good deal of apprehension in various quarters, 
and there was quite an outburst of enthusiasm when 
Sir Redvers Buller was found to have made a sensible 
and soldierly speech. What chastened the spirit of 
General Buller we do not know. It may have been his 


| own conscience, or the entreaties of his friends, or the 


designed to give special delight to the Royal guests was | 


spectacle of Lord Monkswell. We incline to think it 
was the last. For as the Spartan parents taught 
their children sobriety by showing them a drunken 
helot, it may have been arranged by the General’s 
backers that Lord Monkswell should precede him as 
an object lesson in what not to say, and how not to 
behave. At any rate Lord Monkswell’s exhibition had 
the desired effect, for Sir Redvers Buller carefully 
eschewed all the topics round which the angry peer 
had reeled. 


Telegrams received on Thursday night announced 
the capture of no fewer than 250 Boers in one day’s 
fighting. General Bruce Hamilton was enabled, largely 
owing to the skill of Major Wools-Sampson, to surprise 
a laager near Ermelo and capture nearly a hundred 
men; and Major Dawkins in the neighbourhood of 
Nylstroom met with an almost exactly similar success, 


' surprising a laager, killing 4 and capturing 93 of the 


enemy. Lord Methuen, who has been unceasingly 
busy for about two years, captured the rest of the 250 
in the North Transvaal. Lord Kitchener’s weekly list 
amounted to 320 of whom 288 were captured. De Wet 
has been busy again in the east of Orange Colony and 
is intent, it appears, on getting ammunition. This piece 
of news, taken with the large proportion of captured or 
killed, would seem to prove how great is the deficiency 
of ammunition among the commandos. The news that 
Fouché had captured and shot two of our soldiers has 
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been contradicted and the Government has very properly 
reprimanded the carelessness that allowed the news to 
be telegraphed home. Our own lists of casualties grow 


continually smaller, thanks both to better health and > 


less fighting. Even without the assurance given by 
Lord George Hamilton it is manifest that the Cape 
Colony is practically clear of Boers except in the 
extreme north. 


A long dispatch from Lord Kitchener written on 
8 October was published in Tuesday’s ‘‘ Gazette”. It 
contains beside the mention of a great number of 
officers, men and a few civilians a summarised history 
of the operations for the preceding month. The period 
was the busiest experienced in the later phase of the 
war and no doubt the object of the Boers was to nega- 
tive by a renewal of activity the effect of Lord 
Kitchener’s Proclamation. That expedient is ingeni- 
ously defended by Lord Kitchener on the score that the 
Boers in their efforts to prove their efficiency as an army 
suffered much more seriously than if they had continued 
their evasive tactics. In fact, the Proclamation acted 
as an old-fashioned challenge. The historical summary 
does not add much to our knowledge except by showing 
incidentally the immense difficulties peculiar to the South 
African country and climate. After their severe defeat 
at Fort Itala there was a fine prospect of inflicting a yet 
severer blow in the pursuit, had not a deluge of rain 
made the whole country impassable to any considerable 
body of troops. Lord Kitchener pays a very high 
compliment to the work of the columns—and compli- 
ments from Lord Kitchener are not otiose. It was a 
graceful act to express his hope that Major Gough’s 
one mistake will not be taken as spoiling his long record 
of good service. 


Miss Hobhouse was sufficiently flattered when the 
authorities refused to allow her to land in Cape Colony ; 
but she wishes, it seems, the flattery to be repeated 
and with the help of Lord Hobhouse intends to raise 
the whole question of the legality of the proceeding. It is 
understood that she will bring an action in this country 
against Lord Kitchener, Lord Milner, and others for 
false imprisonment and assault. Politically of course 
the authorities were justified in considering the presence 
of so hysteric a person in the Cape a danger such as 
the proclamation of martial law was designed to 
avert. The legal questions involved in the case will 
be of greater moment and not without ambiguity. It 
is curious that the last time similar points were raised 
was in the case of Governor Eyre and his treatment of 
Gordon in the Jamaica riots. The case is important, 
though the occasion insignificant, but if martial law is 
legally justified at all, it is difficult to see how it can 
have gone outside its privileges in this treatment of 
Miss Hobhouse. 


Madame Bron, a French lady who was for some time 
serving in the hospitals in South Africa, has written a 
long account to the ‘‘Siécle”. She was prompted to 
give her experience by anger at the lying accounts 
given credence to in France. Her criticism in general 
was that the Boers in the hospitals were treated on the 
whole too well, because better than our own men, and 
she gives particular instances of the absurd lavishing 
of champagne and other good things on convalescent 
Boers. Her belief in the unvarying humanity of the 
British is extended to the managers of the concentra- 
tion camps. The excessive mortality she attributes to 
“‘the incurable dirtiness” of the Boer women and 
their neglect of the elements of hygiene, and she 
accounts for the hysterics of Miss Hobhouse on the 
plea that she may have come upon “ isolated instances ” 
of neglect. Though M. Yves Guyot has found his 
adherence to justice diminish the circulation of the 
“Siecle”, the publishing of such a whole-hearted plea 
from a Frenchwoman, known both as author and 
humanitarian, is certain to exert its influence on the 
better classes in France. It is too much to expect that 
it will enlighten the obstinate blindness of the worse 
classes in England. 


In spite of the absence of Mr. Rhodes, an air of 
sanguinity (why not this preciosity as well as another ?) 
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seems to have pervaded the Chartered Company’s meet- 
ing. At any rate the Chairman and Directors made a 
brave show of cheerfulness. Certainly the Duke of 
Aberccrn was able to establish a remarkable record of 
work done since 1885 ; and we agree that the railway 
construction accomplished by the company is an im- 
perial contribution. But not unnaturally the point on 
which the shareholders, good citizens enough but also 
investors, wanted enlightenment was the probable date 
when revenue would balance expenditure. No de- 
finite answer could be given but high hope was held 
out that the date would be an early one. Necessarily 
the war has stood in the way of the company’s commer- 
cial progress, and on the whole the board was able to 
give a fairly good account of its stewardship. But we 
should hesitate long before we endorsed the Chairman’s 
appeal to the Government to let the company reduce 
its police force. The item is a heavy one financially, 
of course, but in such matters, the most important of 
all from a public point of view, we do not trust the 
judgment of the Chartered Company’s officials. 


On the question of native labour we have never seen 
any cause to join in an outcry, usually factitious, against 
the company. We have gone into this matter with 
great care and we are satisfied that the company’s 
treatment of the natives has been good. There is 
much cant, and not much else, in the talk about 
compulsory labour. There must also be ignorance 
behind it, for it argues a _ profoundly ignorant 
conception of freedom to speak of compulsory 
labour, especially of compulsion so far as it existed 
under the Chartered, Company, as slavery. To make 
a man work a reasonable number of hours for payment 
under healthy and comfortable conditions is no more 
a violation of individual freedom than to make him 
do anything else for his own good and that of the com- 
munity. Those who shriek at the idea cannot rise 
above the contemptible conception of freedom which 
consists in leaving a man to work out his own destruc- 
tion—an absolutely anti-social doctrine. But Lord 
Grey proved too much when he showed that a couple of 
years’ work would enable a Kaffir to spend the rest of 
his life in idleness and an affluence of wives, bringing 
forth the fruits of the earth under their husband’s 
corvée. This is very good business, perhaps, judging 
by native standards, but Lord Grey was proclaiming a 
different ideal, of which the Chartered Company was 
the harbinger. 


The General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation have held a special meeting at Derby. It 
may be described by a sentence taken word for word 
from an official report: ‘‘Shut up; no, no; yes; 
order; vote; interruption and general uproar”. In 
spite of these Stanilaus proceedings a resolution was 
passed with only one dissentient. In it were demanded 
immediate negotiations of peace and the dispatch of 
a special commissioner. Martial law and the decision 
in the Marais case were regarded respectively with 
grave misgiving and as a serious menace to liberty. 
The motion concluded with a declaration of unabated 
confidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. But the 
squabbles give a truer impression than the unanimity 
of the feelings of the Liberal party as a whole. Many 
of those present refrained from voting against the 
motion merely to cancel the effect of the previous 
squabbles and probably a majority of the Liberals 
through the country have washed their hands of the sec- 
tion represented at this meeting. The Liberal Imperialists 
will so far rejoice in this fatuous discussion at Derby that 
it has immensely strengthened their position. 


President Roosevelt’s superiority to many of his 
predecessors appears in the childish boast made on his 
behalf that he composed all his Message to Congress 
by himself, as if the feat were unknown. At any rate 
President Roosevelt is a man and a gentleman. 
Nevertheless his statement of policy astonished most 
people by its reticence and adherence to precedent. He 
struck no new note. His demand for a short shrift for 
anarchists was forced on him. His acquiescence in the 
smog tariff system was more whole-hearted than his 
ate speeches on “reciprocity as the handmaiden of 
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protection” would have led someto expect. The folly 
of admitting immigrants who have no need of bien-étre 
has been for some time acknowledged by a vast majority 
of Americans. His sketch of American imperial ambi- 
tions has been read, if in less dignified language, these 
many months in the American press. In short Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave play neither to his oratorical talent 
nor to his personal ambitions; but spoke restrainedly 
like the businesslike head of a nation whose genius 
exhausts itself in business matters. His concluding 
words of appreciation of English sympathy with 
America and of American respect for Queen Victoria 
were gracefully spoken and no doubt came from the 
heart. 


But there were negative and positive disappoint- 
ments in the speech. As to the great trusts, to 
whose skill in concentration of energy President 
Roosevelt paid so high a compliment, it is unde- 
niable that they have done a great national work. 
They have made a science of commerce; they have 
taught the art of ‘‘ bustling” and ‘‘ booming” ; but they 
represent by the same token potential and sometimes 
actual despotism, and the suggested appointment of a 
Secretary for Commerce and Industries is ludicrously 
inadequate to provide the labour interest with an 
effective tribune. On the Monroe doctrine President 
Roosevelt reiterated the unctuous assurances that 
no menace was held out to European Powers: its 
acceptance represented merely a guarantee of peace in 
the two Americas ; but to-day as in the past—in the 
case of Canning in 1823, over the Oregon Boundary in 
1845, with Lord Salisbury in 1895—we are again likely 
to find the Monroe doctrine brought up as an incon- 
testable argument in the settlement of boundary dis- 
putes. If President Roosevelt had denied that the 
doctrine would be pressed into the service in such a 
matter as the Alaskan boundary, we might have felt 
free to admire his amiable generalities concerning 
American friendliness all round. 


In India the operations against the Mahsud Waziris 
seem likely to outlast even the Boer war. The concentra- 


tion of the reserve corps on the frontier would indicate | 


that the business is entering a new phase. A year ago 
it was determined to bring the tribesmen to their 
senses by the old device of a blockade which would 
exclude them from British territory, thereby throwing 
them back on their own resources which are not sufhi- 
cient for their subsistence. For a time this ‘‘ close- 
border” measure appeared to be working well and the 
tribes paid up a portion of their fine. Latterly however 
they have taken to retaliation by raids into British 
villages and attacks on isolated posts and parties, in 
which they have been generally successful. The last 
affair was a serious one. A considerable party of a 
native regiment was ambushed and annihilated, losing 
its rifles and ammunition. It may be surmised that a 
punitive expedition will be organised ; but it would be 
an error if the Government allowed itself to be led into 
aregular campaign at this season. A rapid foray in 
force without an attempt at occupation should at least 
be tried before more extensive operations are under- 
taken. Probably this is what is contemplated. 


The news of the death of Governor Eyre came as a 
surprise to a world, which had not thought of him as 
alive. His name had passed into history and we 
thought of him along with John Stuart Mill, his great 
opponent, and Charles Kingsley, his zealous defender. 
He was a man of fine determination, and worthy of a 
place in imperial annals if only for his persistent work 
as explorer in Australia. But he is known to history 
for his prompt severity in quelling the riots in Jamaica. 
His punishment, John Stuart Mill called it murder, of 
Gordon was not strictly legal and Governor Eyre knew 
it. Like Nelson he put the telescope to the blind eye and 


saved a colony as well asa multitude of lives. The senti- | 
mental purists who would solve the problems of a crisis — 


by their humdrum formule arraigned him repeatedly ; 
he was called worse names than Lord Milner; but in 
spite of a mass of ingratitude he was acquitted—partly 
on the ground that the colonial legislature had passed, 
as is common in such cases, an act of indemnity—and 
finally the Liberal Government paid his expenses in the 


various trials. He was a man not afraid of taking 
responsibility, and the country is still in want of his 
peers. 


Germany has deliberately set herself to reverse her 
fiscal policy. Under Count Caprivi German politicians 
had dreams of political alliances founded to a large 
measure on reciprocity in commerce, if not on free 
trade. The new customs tariff introduced into the 
Reichstag on Monday proposed unadulterated protec- 
tion, especially for agricultural produce. About the 
extreme cleverness of Count von Bulow’s speech there 
can be no question : it was a masterpiece of diplomacy, 
not to say political casuistry, and he had great 
opponents to face. German manufacture and com- 
merce have progressed and commercial zealots would 
have them still progress as fast and far as possible. But 
they forget the cardinal fact that nothing is so danger- 
ous to national equilibrium as a lop-sided development. 
If agriculture loses its prosperity, not all the triumphs 
of commerce will save German character and physique 
from degeneration and her society from all the evils 
that accompany pressure of population in the towns. 


At the same time two dangers in the new tariff 
will be apparent to all parties and urged violently by 
some. In the first place there is the danger that the 
increased protection will exercise an unfortunate in- 
fluence on political alliances and perhaps encourage a 
war of tariffs. In the second, Germany, as a country in 
which the bulk of the wealth comes not from the export 
of raw material but from prepared foods, risks a good 
deal in increasing artificially the price of agricultural 
produce. But it remains that her previous policy has 
not been successful in giving prosperity to agriculture 
and Germany has to face the same problem of agri- 
| cultural depression as rural England. The world will 
watch with selfish interest for the result of the bold and 
it may be praiseworthy experiment. 


‘ The sitting of the Court of Claims in the Privy Council 
| Chamber was as picturesque as distinguished judges in 

ill-fitting court dress, K.C.’s in full-bottomed wigs and 
a general atmosphere of half-forgotten feudalism could 
_ make it. Many claims were intentionally facetious, 
and a large number of claimants might have spared 
themselves the trouble of being present if they had read 
the Royal Proclamation: months ago the King an- 
nounced his pleasure to dispense, as was done at the 
coronation of William IV. and Victoria, with all parts of 
the old ceremony which do not take place in the Abbey. 
The Grand Carver, the Chief Larderer and the Herb 
Strewer all have perfect right to exercise their offices, 
provided a banquet is held, but a Chief Larderer 
has no place in the Abbey. The Westminster Scholars 
who from time immemorial have on behalf of the whole 
nation acclaimed the king, appeared by their Head-. 
master: the Court held they have no claim as of right, 
but it is to be hoped that the executive committee will 
give them their regular functions : and the interesting 
claim of the Barons of the Cinque Ports to carry the 
canopy over the King and protect his person should be 
similarly recognised. It is a pity that the two Bishops 
whose right it is to walk on either side the King 
did not see fit to be represented before the Court. 


One question connected with agricultural depression 
has been twice discussed during the week in London. 
Mr. Long and many others are in difficulties to account 
for the strange contradictory statements that overcrowd- 
ing in the villages is frequent and yet labour scarce. 
The explanation however is ludicrously simple. 
Thatched cottages, though they were built before the 
full development of the jerry-builder, do not last for 
ever. A great number, having been unrepaired since 
the beginning of the agricultural depression, are be- 
coming uninhabitable. In many cases two cottages 
have been knocked into one. The result is that each 
village is unable to house sufficient labourers for its 
| needs; but no fresh houses are built to meet the de- 
| mand, for the very good reason that it costs £200 to 

build a cottage and it is difficult to obtain more than 
42 10s. inrent. Even acountry landlord has no anxiety , 
| to receive only 1} per cent. on his money when necessary 
| repairs cost him, say, 2 pe~ cent. A suggested solution | 
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is to give all the cottages to the farmers; but one of 
the chief causes of discontent among the labourers is 
the despotic power given to a farmer by the posses- 
sion of the labourer’s cottage. 


Goudie, the Liverpool bank clerk, who disappeared 
immediately on the discovery of the defalcations at the 
Bank of Liverpool, was arrested on Monday, after 
living during eleven days in disguise at Bootle. He 
was removed early on Tuesday morning to London 
and the same day was charged at the Bow Street Police 
Court with feloniously uttering four cheques to the 
value of £53,000. Some formal evidence was given 
and Goudie was remanded until next Monday. There 
are also in addition to Goudie two others, Richard 
Burge, a pugilist of Brixton, and a betting commission 
agent, Thomas Francis Kelly, of Bradford, charged 
with uttering twenty-five of the twenty-seven forged 
cheques by which the defalcations amounting to 
£169,500 were committed. Besides these persons two 
other men, John Aitken, a publican, and John Roberts, 
a betting commission agent, have been charged at the 
Liverpool Police Court with being accessory after the 
fact in connexion with the charge of forgery against 
Goudie by assisting him in disguising and hiding him- 
self. 


Sir William MacCormac died suddenly on Wed- 
nesday morning from an affection of the heart. He 
will be greatly regretted and as much personally as pro- 
fessionally. For a man of his age who had worked so 
hard it was an act of real patriotism to offer his services 
as surgeon in South Africa and his work there was 
made invaluable by his unique experience of hospitals 
in war. At the age of thirty-four he volunteered as a 
surgeon in the Franco-German War. After being 


arrested as a spy at Metz he reached Sedan a day or | 
' to read lessons to our Foreign Office. 


two before the bombardment began. He was one of 
the few surgeons who were given the task of looking 


after 10,000 wounded when there was little left either | 


to eat or to drink. Later he helped to organise the 
volunteer service on behalf of the wounded in the Turko- 
Servian war. The tale of his special services to surgery 
in England is a long and honourable one and his recog- 


THE REAL MENACE OF GERMAN 
ANGLOPHOBIA. 


HE Chamberlain outburst of Anglophobia in 
Germany has subsided, but the anti-English fury 

of which it was merely a symptom burns none the less 
persistently because it is for the moment less vivid. As 
all observers of the Teutonic mind have long been 
aware, German aversion for England is as deep seated as 
it is unreasonable. Its existence is acknowledged and 


| deplored by ourselves but as yet it has not aroused 


any corresponding emotion among us. This indeed is 
in itself an offence. Being conscious that they have 
exhibited themselves in a ridiculous light Germans 
regard it as an affront that English popular feeling has 
not been more easily aroused. That it has not is 
therefore a kind of slight to the prestige of Germany, 
just as it is a real cause of resentment that we do not 
show ourselves more jealous of the great increase in 
German wealth and power. Yet Germans will make a 
grievous error if they imagine that the recent ferocity of 
language and conduct has had no effect on the English 
popular mind. That the outward manifestations have 
not been violent is no ground for assuming that the man 
in the street has taken no mental notes of the insults 
lavished upon his country. A very casual observation 
of every-day intercourse leads to a very different con- 
clusion. The brutalities of the anti-English campaign 
have unhappily done much already to obliterate the 
favourable impression created in the mind of our people 
by the Kaiser’s last visit. This is unfortunate no less 
for ourselves than for the Germans. Of course alt 


| movements which tend to excite international animosi- 


ties are to be deplored, but this last outbreak in Germany 
may have effects in the far future which succeeding 


_ generations may have deep cause to rue. 


We are well aware that the occasion has been seized 
We have been 
told, with all the portentous solemnity which a prudent 
anonymity often lends to specious but shallow utter- 
ances, that the time has arrived for a complete reversal 
of our external relations and that we must seize the 
opportunity to throw ourselves into the arms of Russia 


' in order to give those rude Germans a shock. In the first 


nised position as practicaliy the head of his profession | 


was acknowledged this year by his appointment as 


Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the King. As have all great | 


medical men Sir William MacCormac at each stage of 
his career had the rare pleasure of looking back on an 
accumulated store of tangible benefit to humanity. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibit decreases in 
most items and the total reserve is lower by £ 214.700. 
The active note circulation shows expansion by 4 192,500 
and £50,000 in bullion has been withdrawn for export, 
leaving the bullion and coin 420,000 down on balance ; 
the resultant of the various changes is an increase in 
the proportion of 1} per cent. to 48 per cent. The tone 
in the Stock Exchange has been much healthier during 
the past week and although there has not been a great 
accession of business, the better feeling has been re- 
flected in higher prices in most departments. The 
Funds have shown steady improvement and close 
firm with an advance of 2 in Consols for the week. 
Home railway stocks have been irregular but slight 
advances have taken place in the heavy lines on 
better traffic returns whilst changes in the Southern 
lines have been unimportant. The volume of trans- 
actions in American railroad shares has been small 
but prices have remained steady with a hardening 
tendency after the publication of the President’s Message 
to Congress and the Treasurer’s financial statement 
showing a surplus of 415,000,000. The copper position 
appears to be better for the moment; the price of the 
metal has advanced during the past two days although 
4.3 10S. per ton lower on balance for the week. 
Rio Tinto shares close at about the same figure as 
at the opening on Monday last, after having under- 
gone several violent fluctuations. 
market has been fairly active, the result principally 
of dealings against options, but the tone is decidedly 
better on the satisfactory war news. The remaining 
markets call for no special remark. Consols 92}. 
Bank rate 4 per cent. (31 October, 1901). 


place the sudden adjustment of differences is not to be 
effected by Great Powers in an outbreak of spleen. The 
policy of Russia is a story of steady progress and will 
not be reversed to suit a fit of passion in some would-be 
ally. The record of our Foreign Office under its present 
management does not lead us to entertain any hope that 
we should drive a bargain worth having. Neither for 
this particular occasion nor on general principles do we 
desire to see an attempt to ‘‘ square up ” all differences 
with Russia to spite Germany. Although Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman sees a strong resemblance be- 
tween the methods necessary to deal with banknotes and 
those empioyed in conducting an Empire, as a matter of 
fact the Foreign Offices of two Powers cannot act like 
the directing boards of rival banks and agree not to 
poach on oneanother’s ground for alltime. The adjust- 
ment of special differences as they arise and the honest 
endeavour to avoid disputes is a less grandiose but 
more practicable policy. 

But it is not in the Old World that we anticipate the 
gravest results from any serious and permanent 
estrangement of Great Britain and Germany. It will 
be far more productive of evilin the New. We fave 
for long been endeavouring to point out how entirely 
fatuous are the methods pursued by this country 
whenever the United States are in question. We 
might well ask what have we ever received in return for 
numerous concessions, but if we were to ask it we 


' should be informed that it is a churlish and huckstering 
| policy to demand any recompense from this particular 


The South African , 


Power. Weare to see the return when she takes her 
stand beside us to resist ‘embattled Europe”. It only 
requires a small lack of foresight, a defect any instructor 
of the public can possess and cultivate, to find such a 
view not only plausible but convincing, for it has behind 
it that appeal to generosity which is so attractive to 
Englishmen owing to their sporting instinct; but it 
leads wildly astray when we are bargaining with men 
who see good business in everything, even in boat-racing- 
By such futilities the Kaiser has never been deluded. 
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Some months ago we indicated the very remarkable 
forecast he presented to the attention of our statesmen 
and soldiers when he was in England at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s funeral. He then insisted on the 
necessity which lay upon Germany to construct a great 
fleet, not with a view to contesting the supremacy of 
England on the seas, but to meet the menace which the 
overweening ambition of the United States would some 
day offer to the development of European policy in 
South America. A most remarkable confirmation of 
the statement is to be found in the ‘‘ Revue de Paris” 
for 1 November. The writer of the article in question, 
M. Gaston de Ségur, paid a visit to the Kaiser on the 
‘* Hohenzollern” in Norwegian waters, and the greater 
part of his host’s conversation was directed to pointing 
out the folly of European nations engaging in internecine 
quarrels when a far greater danger was growing up in 
the Far West. In the light of these disclosures the 
recent assurance of the German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington that the pursuit of coaling stations on the South 
American continent by Germany is a figment of the 
imagination may be received with respectful astonish- 
ment or admiration of such consummate diplomacy, and 
now President Roosevelt has himself thrown down the 
gage in his reference to military Powers of the Old 
World which means ‘‘ Hands off, Germany”. As we 
have pointed out often, the immense growth of German 
population in Brazil implies inevitably some day German 
interference in that country, and the same remark applies 
with less force to Chili. Such interference in any form 
involves a conflict with the United States. This is 
what the Kaiser with a statesman’s foresight sees. 
But, if England be alienated, Germany could not hope 
at such a distance to carry on a war successfully 
with a naval Power, almost, if not quite, her equal. 
Even with an ally it would be no easy task, unless 
that ally were England with her naval bases across 
the Atlantic. With England hostile it would be an 
impossibility. We are not advocating an alliance with 
Germany against the United States, we advocate still 
less one with the United States against Germany, but 
in the event of a conflict we might with advantage 
to ourselves hold the balance. Under the existing 
Ministry we should undoubtedly pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for the Americans, but this Ministry is not 
immortal and a Tory Government of a different calibre 
is conceivable ; we shall not always be saddled with our 
present rulers and such a possible contest as that 
anticipated by the Kaiser is hardly likely to be one 
of the next few years. A permanent alienation of 
England from Germany would be injurious to Germany 
and more so to England, for after all we should 
suffer the more. With a friendly Germany posted 
in South America and a loyal Canada in the North, 
we could hold the United States in some kind of 
check. With Germany for ever eliminated from the 
political chessboard of the New World we should, 
with our present policy of admitting the unbridled 
pretensions of the United States everywhere, one 
day find ourselves elbowed out for ever from both 
North and South America, while Canada would be 
found to become a fraction of an Empire from which 
Great Britain not only never did anything to protect her 
but took every opportunity of courting and belauding 
in public. Our statesmen are apparently unaware how 
exceedingly unpopular the ridiculous surrenders which 
they dignify by the name of policy are in our premier 
cology. Germany established in South America would 
not affect the development of Canada but an Empire of 
the United States, commanding an inter-oceanic canal 
holding Central America in fee and dominating Scuth 
with a Chinese Wall of tariffs all round (the dream of 
Pan-Americanism), would ultimately force Canada in 
self-defence to amalgamate with it. 

It is not therefore by reason of European complica- 
tions, which may or may not arise, but from the same 
point, of view as that so strongly and wisely insisted 


upon by the German sovereign that we earnestly hope 
his wiser counsels may prevail and common-sense lead | 


his subjects to understand that permanently to estrange 
English feeling is the gravest political error that their 


nation could commit. The startling growth of German | 


population makes a new Germany a necessity. Such 
a development a politic English Government would 


welcome across the Atlantic as tending to keep in 
check, with little trouble to ourselves, our most 
dangerous rivals. 


THE CAPE AS A CROWN COLONY. 


Af the conditions of the present struggle become 
more completely realised our policy in South 
Africa gathers increasing precision. Mr. Brodrick’s 
speech showed us how after all genuine progress was 
being effected by the army; Mr. Asquith has made it 
plain that in spite of the hostility of the official Opposi- 
tion leaders an essential agreement has been reached on 
the main lines of our future action. All responsible 
statesmen were agreed, he said, that the annexation 
of the former republics was irrevocable. Even Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has affirmed the neces- 
sity of incorporating the Boers into the Empire. 
To give back to the Boers their independence, or 
more precisely to erect the Boers once more into 
semi-independent States, was to invite the recurrence 
of the same disastrous conflict; or in plain words 
to throw away the fruits of the war. That being so 
the question of offering terms to the Boers is at 
an end. For the only boon which they will accept 
as the price of voluntary submission is the recognition 
of their independence—the one thing which it is im- 
possible to grant. It remains, therefore, to secure the 
submission of the Boers by force of arms. Now 
agreement in this matter carries with it agreement in 
the main lines of the settlement after the war. If we 
refuse to buy the submission of the Boer guerillas, be- 
cause, as Mr. Asquith says, to grant them independence 
would leave us precisely where we were before the war 
broke out, on the same grounds we must refuse to allow 
the establishment of any form of civil government in the 
Cape Colony which will permit the methods of the Afri- 
kander Bond to be resumed either there or elsewhere. 
The 1,600 miles of railway protected by block-houses 
demonstrates to the least careful student of the war that 
the force which our army has had to overcome is not 
merely the Boer and rebel commandos in the field, but 
the open or secret hostility of practically the whole 
Dutch population of South Africa. That hostility is 
the work of the Afrikander Bond, and the headquarters of 
the Bond is in the Cape Colony. When the commandos 
are overcome the force of resistance represented by the 
hostility of the Dutch population will still remain. It 
would be a fatal mistake to shut our eyes to the fact, 
however unwelcome it may be. There is, of course, 
only one way to overcome this hostile force, or in other 
words to convert the Dutch to loyalty. British immi- 
grants must be settled upon the land side by side with 
the Dutch farmers. The object is not to oust the 
Dutch, as Sir William Harcourt supposes, but to enable 
the Dutch and English to learn to understand each 
other by engaging in the same pursuits and sharing 
the same interests, to become good neighbours, and 
eventually to unite by intermarriage. But this amal- 
gamation of the two races must in the nature of things 
be a work of time. We have to deal with the situation 
as it is now, or rather as we shall find it immediately 
after the war is over. We have assumed the responsi- 
bility of governing the whole of South Africa, and the 
South Africa which we have to govern is a South Africa 
in which the majority of the country population—a 
population which spreads itself over vast areas—is 
thoroughly disaffected to British rule. 

Let us see what this disaffection means. After the 
Afrikander leaders had wrecked Lord Carnarvon’s plan 
of confederation and materially assisted the Boers in 
obtaining the retrocession of the Transvaal, Mr. du 
| Toit wrote in ‘‘de Patriot” :—‘* We have often said it : 
there is just one hindrance to confederation, and that 
is the English flag. Let them take that away, and 
within a year the confederation under the free Afri- 
kander flag would be established.” The English flag 
is now in the position in which Mr. du Toit and his 
associates desired to see the ‘‘free Afrikander flag”’ ; 
| and it may be noticed in passing that these words 
afford a measure of the progress towards Federal 
union accomplished by the British army. In point of 
fact it was an open question during the twenty years 


| preceding the war whether the Afrikander or the 
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English flag was to be the symbol of South African 
unity. When once that question is decided—and we 
take it that the war will not be over until it is decided 
—federation follows as a matter of course, and the 
question of the future government of the Cape Colony 
is answered. The Cape Colony must be governed 
henceforward as a component in a system of colonies 
to be united by a central administration under the 
English flag. If, therefore, the immediate grant of 
self-government to the Boers in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies is impossible, the restoration of 
the right of self-government to the Dutch in the Cape 
Colony must be equally inexpedient. As the con- 
ditions of the Cape Colony, with the exception of the 
towns and their immediate neighbourhood, are identical 
with those of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
all three colonies should be placed under the same 
system of administration, that is to say they should be 
governed for the time being as Crown colonies. 

Apart from the fact that we cannot afford to give the 
Dutch the opportunity of preparing a second rebel- 
tion, there are two other reasons which make the con- 
version of the Cape into a Crown colony a necessary 
measure. In the first place, it will materially assist in 
the establishment of that central government which (as 
we have shown ona previous occasion) is absolutely 
essential for the industrial development of South Africa 
as a whole: and in the second it offers the earliest 
possible opportunity of replacing martial law by a civil 
administration. This second reason is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. Under martial law a military 
officer is commandant and press censor of a district of 
some three or four thousand square miles in extent. 
From the date of his appointment no one may move 
without the commandant’s permit, lights must be put 
out at an appointed hour, no one may possess a horse 
or a cycle without the commandant’s pass, and all 
letters, telegrams and newspapers are subject to him as 
press censor. Moreover any neglect or refusal to obey 
these orders may be punished summarily by the com- 
mandant himself. These regulations are sufficiently 
inconvenient in themselves ; but the danger lies in the 
fact that the military commandant isin general a man 
who is ignorant of the ‘‘taal”, and entirely out of 
touch with the Dutch population. In these circum- 
stances it will be readily understood that it is very 
desirable that the military officers should be replaced as 
soon as possible by civil commissioners ; by men, that 
is, who are trained for the work of local administration, 
who speak the ‘‘ taal”, and who are prepared to asso- 
ciate on terms of social equality with the inhabitants of 
the district. 

The sooner, therefore, the Cape Colony returns to 
civil government the better. But this civil gevernment 
must be such as will not afford the Dutch any oppor- 
tunity of renewing their campaign of sedition under 
the Bond or any similar organisation. To allow the 
Boers, Lord Lansdowne said justly enough at Darling- 
ton, to *‘ walk straight from commando into the council 
chamber is a grotesque and absurd alternative” to the 
plan of Crown Colony government. Is it any less 
absurd to permit the rebels and Bondsmen of the Cape 
Colony to pass from the iron régime of martial law 
to the unrestricted exercise of the privileges of respon- 
sible government which they used for twenty years to 
undermine the authority of the Crown in South Africa ? 
The case of Mr. Sauer’s constituency will add definite- 
ness to the argument. A year ago seventy-five per cent. 
of the electors of Aliwal North were either on com- 
mando or ‘‘wanted” under the Treason Act, while 
the whole of Mr. Sauer’s election committee had 
either joined the enemy or been lodged in prison. 
These facts are not only authentic but they were stated 
in the presence of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer in the 
course of the debates on the Treason Act in the Cape 
Assembly. Add to this that Mr. Sauer, only three 
months after he had ceased to be a Minister of the 
Crown, asserted in the Cape Assembly that the time 
would come when those Dutch colonists who had not 
taken up arms against the English would ‘blush to 
tell their children”. The recent order of the War 
Office, closing the South African ports from 1 January, 
1902, to all persons who fail to provide themselves 
with the prescribed permits, affords additional evidence 


of the fact that the Cape Colony must be regarded 
henceforward as part of a single disaffected area. The 
exigencies of the military situation have compelled 
Lord Kitchener to treat the Transvaal, Orange River, 
and Cape Colonies as one area; it will be equally 
necessary for Lord Milner to treat them as one area for 
administrative purposes. We have said nothing ot 
Natal, because Natal is prepared to surrender its con- 
stitution, if the well-being of South Africa as a whole 
requires the sacrifice. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE. 


Presidential Message to Congress resembles 

the Speech from the Throne by which Parliament 
is opened in this country inasmuch as it is the voice 
of the Government, but differs from it inasmuch as the 
executive of the United States has no power of forcing 
its will upon the legislature. The King’s speech 
contains a political programme which, wholly or in 
part, the Government either translates into law or 
resigns. But the American Government is entirely 
separate from the legislature, and its members have no 
seats in either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate. The President can only recommend certain 
projects, and in a roundabout way get other people ‘to 
introduce them in one or the other branch of the legis- 
lature. Although of course the President belongs to 
the predominant political party, it not infrequently 
happens that his recommendations are ignored, de- 
feated, or delayed. These conditions deprive the 
presidential message of some of its actuality, and 
impart a faintly academic air to what has now 
become a more or less discursive address by 
the head of the United States upon all things 
American. President Roosevelt’s Message is not free 
from diffuseness, and is framed on big lines, as no 
doubt befits the country to which it is addressed. 
President Roosevelt ranges from the assassination of his 
predecessor and the commercial trusts to the Isthmian 
Canal and the Monroe doctrine. But though lacking 
in condensation and perspective, the Message bears the 
impress of a shrewd and cultivated mind, which is not 
afraid to form and state its own conclusiens. Naturally 
the President begins by a reference to the futile crime 
to which he owes his elevation, and the desirability of 
co-operation between the civilised Powers for the sup- 
pression of Anarchism. We are not sanguine on this 
subject. Anarchism is so obviously a form of insanity, 
varying in degree from the incendiary speech to the 
killing of some prominent person, that we much doubt 
the possibility of its repression by legislation interna- 
tional or domestic. Still we are quite willing to try all 
experiments, though if the United States are going to 
keep out all ‘‘ persons professing principles hostile to 
self-government” their already overworked custom- 
house officers will find their duties much enlarged. It 
will be necessary perhaps to set up an examining body 
at the docks, who shall put passengers through a kind 
of ‘‘little-go” in the rudiments of politics. If the 
American Government can make any practical proposi- 
tions to the other Powers for their mutual protection it 
may reckon on the support of Great Britain. 

We read in the newspapers that the passage which 
excited the keenest interest was that relating to ‘‘ the 
great industrial combinations, popularly, although 
with technical inaccuracy, known as trusts”. For 
several days Wall Street had been mildly flutteted by 
the confident predictions of the ‘‘bears” that the 
Message would recommend drastic legislation against 
the monopolies of the millionaires. We never believed 
in these rumours, which are on the face of them 
ridiculous. To begin with, President Roosevelt is a 
Republican, and though he is perhaps the most honest 
and independent politician in the States, he is too 
clear-headed a man of the world not to know 
that in the elections the big financial interests are an 
important, if not an indispensable factor. The ex- 
penses of a presidential contest are enormous, and 
were a Republican president to lead a crusade against 
the trusts, the Republican majority would quickly 
disappear. Then again, Mr. Roosevelt belongs by 
birth to the American aristocracy, and therefore his 
relatives and friends are among the capitalist class. 
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Altogether Mr. Roosevelt is as likely to attack the 
trusts as Lord Salisbury is to disestablish the Church. 
Quite apart, however, from his natural bias in favour 
of his personal and political friends, the President, as a 
sound economist, sees that the antagonism aroused by 
these combinations is ‘‘ wholly unwarranted”. It is 
true that enormous individual and corporate fortunes 
have been made out of these organisations, but the 
President declares emphatically that ‘‘ never before has 
the average man, the wage-worker, farmer, small 
trader, been so well off in the United States”. In 
fact the American ‘‘trust” is the logical development 
of the system of limited liability companies with which 
we are so familiar here. The evolution is from the 
individual owner to the company of shareholders, and 
from the latter to the trust, which is merely a combina- 
tion of companies. All industrial undertakings are 
more scientifically organised in the United States than in 
any other country, as we have found to our cost, and as 
the recent history of our railways painfully demonstrates. 


. The trust is the last word of scientific organisation, and 


the President is in the right when he declines to hamper 
the captains of industry, who have driven railway 
systems across the continent, ‘‘the strong, forceful, 
men, upon whom the success of business operations in- 
evitably rests”. At the same time the President 
recognises that public corporations must submit to 
public regulation of a reasonable kind. Many of the 
American trusts publish no accounts : the directors are 
irresponsible : and none of them we believe were formed 
on prospectuses for which the promoters can be called 
to account. These are undoubted abuses, which ought 
to be corrected by the publication and audit of accounts. 
By the last Companies Act we think that Parliament 
went rather too far in the direction of grandmotherly 
regulation : but it is plain that in the United States the 
legislature has not gone far enough. We have no 
doubt that Congress will act upon the President’s 
recommendation, and pass some measure for the public 
control of organisations like the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. 

The Message had a good deal to say about the tariff 
and reciprocity. We must be forgiven if we regard Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remarks on this subject rather as a platonic 
compliment to Mr. McKinley’s last speech than as an 
earnest of tariff reform. We are quite sure that the 
Americans do not intend to make any concessions 
worth talking of to their commercial competitors, and 
indeed the President admits frankly that it is only on 
imports that cannot be produced at home that any 
reduction of duties is practicable. It is interesting to 
note the point of view from which all tariff questions 
are approached in the United States. ‘‘ Duties must 
not be reduced below the point covering the difference 
between labour cost here and abroad”, says the 
Message. ‘‘ The well-being of the wage-worker is the 
prime consideration.” In this country the well-being, 
not of the wage-worker, but of the consumer, has 
always been regarded as the prime consideration. As 
a consequence of what we have always denounced as 
this perverse policy, our only substantial duties are laid 
upon commodities which we cannot produce at home, 
tea and tobacco, while the articles which do compete 
with our home industries are admitted duty free. The 
Americans are not so foolish as that. They are willing 
to gain advantages for American goods in foreign 
markets if they can do so by reducing the duties on 
such foreign goods as do not compete with their own 
productions. How long will it take the statesmen and 
the public in this country to realise the truth that ‘‘ the 
well-being of the wage-worker is the prime con- 
sideration ” ? 

Leading men in the United States seem only recently 
to have discovered that ‘‘ only a trifling portion of our 
great commerce is carried in our own ships”. Though 


this is not good hearing for our shipowners, whose | 
_ be; and his ideal, though in some respects inaccurate, 


supremacy in the carrying trade has hitherto been un- 
disputed, we cannot be surprised that the Americans 
should wish to have a merchant marine of their own, 
and it was obviously as a first step in this direction that 
a great American firm purchased a fleet of steamers 
from a Liverpool company. But we fancy that the 
Americans will have to wait a year or two before doing 
much more to fulfil this ambition, for at the present 


rate of freights it certainly would not pay to buy or 


build more ships. The allusion to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was naturally complacent in its tone. We do 
not desire to dwell upon the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We have before expressed 
the opinion in this Review that we were giving up 
everything and getting nothing except the hope of 
American friendship. But hope is a dangerous guide 
in life, and is certainly not a sufficiently solid considera- 
tion for a treaty, which calmly ignores the fact that 
Great Britain is the owner of half the North American 
continent. The exchange of sympathetic words over 
the deaths of Queen Victoria and President McKinley 
may have produced a better feeling between the United 
States and Great Britain. But how long will this 
friendship last? There are churlish and_ sceptical 
people about—to whom we do seriously incline an ear 
—who say that it will last just as long as it takes the 
Americans to build a fleet, and not a day beyond. 


THE ABSURDITY OF SANDHURST. 


T is the fashion to meet all criticism of the British 
officer by referring to his bravery, his love of sport, 
or his cheerfulness in enduring hardship. These are 
indeed fine national qualities of which we have a right to 
feel reasonably proud ; and the only pity is that they are 
not more systematically utilised in the professional 
education of the young subaltern and cadet. The true 
defence of the British officer charged with serious pro- 
fessional incompetence is that his faults are the natural 
result and creation of circumstances and of a general 
environment for which he himself is not responsible. To 
say, when his want of knowledge has caused the loss of 
many valuable lives, that he is brave or fond of adventure 
is to evade the real question at issue in much the same 
way as in Douglas Jerrold’s play, where the witness 
called in William’s defence pleads that he can ‘‘ play 
on the fiddle like an angel”. 

What are the circumstances and what is the environ- 
ment of the average officer, just before he enters the 
service? We pass by the case of officers who come in 
through the Militia, the universities, the colonies, or the 
Royal Military Academy, and we turn to that of the 
young man who passes into the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, the typical institution, ‘‘ maintained ”, as 
the regulations tell us, ‘‘ for the purpose of affording a 
special military education to candidates for commis- 
sions in the Cavalry and Infantry”. To an imagina- 
tion unchilled by melancholy experience it would be 
difficult to set any bounds to the good work that such 
an education might do for the army and the whole 
nation. Is it not at any rate the case that the special 
education provided for our naval officers admirably 
fulfils its main purpose, if it does not—as we believe it 
does—accomplish a great deal more? It would pro- 
bably be well if, to start with, Sandhurst would take a 
few leaves from the book of the ‘‘ Britannia” ; and we 
feel tempted to go much further and to say that a 
regenerated system of army education should be very @ 
largely inspired by the example of the sister service. 
For the moment, however, we are dealing with what is 
rather than what might be, and we return to our con- 
sideration of the educational surroundings of the Sand- 
hurst cadet of 1898-1901 ; and of the conditions under 
which he has to learn the rudiments of his profession 
and lay a foundation for his subsequent training in 


| the company and the battalion, or the squadron and the 


regiment. He goes to the Royal Military College at 
the age of seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen, that is, at 
at age when enthusiasm, or capacity for enthusiasm, is 
one of the dominant forces of his mind and character. 
He has probably been saying for a long time past ‘I 
am going into the army”; he‘has conceived in his own 
mind some sort of idea what an army officer ought to 


is in the main a sound one, for above all he imagines 
and wishes officers to be what he calls ‘‘ keen”, that is 
enthusiastic, like himself. 

The first disenchantment that awaits him at Sand- 
hurst is the discovery that all officers are not keen, and 
that a great many of them do not even pretend to be. 
His initiation into military life takes place under the 
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auspices of men, several, if not most of whom, are the 
exact opposite of what he has expected to find. In the 
Governor, to begin with, he finds a man, or rather 
an official personage, as far removed from him and 
from his daily life and sympathies as he could possibly 
be : a solemn and mysterious being who occasionally 
takes part in ceremonious acts of worship, or signs 
decrees of banishment, but relegates most oF the duties 
for which he is responsible to a subordinate. Now 
there is a use under our constitution for governors of 
the type at present prescribed for Sandhurst. Many 
such men are at this moment doing useful service in 
various parts of the Empire; but Sandhurst is the very 
place of all others where they are not useful and 
where they ought not to be found. The organisation 
of the college is certainly supposed to be on a military 
basis ; but there is no necessity on this account pedan- 
tically to follow that particular detail of regimental 
organisation which provides a fictitious chief in addition 
to a real commanding officer. The vicious and radical 
fallacy that underlies the position of the Sandhurst 
Governor is that it is regarded as what officers calla 
‘** shelving billet”. The general officer to whom it is 
given is not sent to the military college to work ; hardly 
any work is assigned to him, and what is assigned he is 
permitted to depute to someone else. He is really sent 
to Sandhurst to rest on his laurels, to bask in the sun, 
to draw his pay, and to obviate being provided for 
in some other manner. Again: there is room for 
such anomalies, there is nothing necessarily scandalous 
in several variations of non-effective service; but the 
cadets’ college is the last place where they ought to 
flourish. The Royal Hospital at Chelsea is a very 
roper sanctuary for deserving pensioners ; but there 
is no excuse for making almost identical provision for 
the control of sanguine lads and of phlegmatic 
veterans. It is quite conceivable that a Governor, 
still chosen under the present system, might happen to 
be some enthusiastic soldier who had accidentally 
drifted out of the stream he had intended to follow. 
Such,a man would try to find opportunities to promote 
at least the moral well-being of the cadets. He would 
no doubt discover that by taking a personal part in some 
of their occupations, and by seeing them oftener, 
it was possible to do a great deal of good 
without the smallest real sacrifice of dignity; but he 
would have to do this in the face of a hundred cold 
antiquated traditions belonging to his office. ‘‘ Surtout 
point de zéle” would be the safer maxim for him to 
follow. 

We have been examining the subject from a broad 
standpoint and without any reference to the present 
holder of the office of Governor. It is neverthe- 
less the fact that the appointment of that particular 
officer was in some respects an aggravation of the evils 
referred to. In the first place Sir Edwin Markham was 
an artillery officer. So far as he is personally con- 
cerned that was entirely to his credit ; so also was the 
fact that as Deputy Adjutant-General for Artillery at 
the War Office, and in other important positions, 
he had done good service. At one time he had 
been Governor of Jersey, which proved that he 
had been considered fit for a post of considerable 
honour and responsibility. The last position he held 
before coming to Sandhurst was that of Director- 
General of Ordnance, and he resigned that office 
eighteen months before the usual term had expired, 
only it was said in order to make room for an excep- 
tionally able officer, Sir Henry Brackenbury, whose ser- 
vices in that position were especially desired. Now 
there is nothing in this brief glance at Sir Edwin 
Markham’s recent career which he could regard as in any 
way unfair. But can it possibly be contended that such 
services, however well performed, qualified him for the 
post of Chief of our one and only school for the technical 
training of cavalry and infantry cadets? What would 
have been said, what sort of outcry would have been 
raised, if the Governorship of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich had been given to an outsider, 
say a Guardsman? Yet in what important or essential 
respect would such a gross and monstrous job differ 
from the one that has actually taken place? Both 
would be alike indefensible. At the time at which the 
Sardhurst appointment was carried out, Sir Edwin 


Markham was on the verge of reaching the age limit. 
By giving him breathing time in his new employment 
he has obtained a fresh lease of official military life, and 
it would be rash to predict what fresh devices may not 
be found still further to prolong it. 

The whole behaviour of the military authorities in the 
matter of this appointment reveals a low standard of 
public duty. At the same time one can understand 
that in dealing with a very antiquated institution, it 
is natural enough that antiquated methods of selec- 
tion, and a code of duty to match, should come into 
play. What is really required at the Royal Military 
College is root and branch reform, and it may be that 
when the report of the Military Education Committee 
has been received, this view will find general accept- 
ance, and that not only the governorship, but many 
other unsatisfactory institutions will either end, or be 
transformed into something better suited to the modern 
educational needs of the arimy. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD MANNERS.* 


ORD CHESTERFIELD has suffered the rare mis- 
fortune of being tried and sentenced by his par- 
ticular enemy. For one person who has read the 
‘* Letters ” ten have read ‘* Boswell” ; and so it happens 
that the majority think of Lord Chesterfield as a feeble 
and immoral fop, who tried to teach his son how to 
dance a minuet and seduce a woman. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Like all classical work, the 
value of the ‘‘ Letters” is not impaired by the lapse of 
time ; for though we no longer wear silk coats and 
make low bows, the essentials of good manners are, 
and must always remain the same. We should like to 
place this light, well-printed, and cheap edition in the 
hands of every parent; for we do not agree with Mr. 
Strachey in his Introduction—the best thing of the kind 
we have read since the appearance of Mr. E. J. Payne’s 
Introduction to Burke’s works in the Clarendon Press— 
that ‘* we have clearly no right to regard the ‘ Letters’ 
as a kind of ‘Popular Educator’”. That is just what 
they are, an up-to-date manual, never more needed 
than at present, when success is admitted to be 
the object of us all. To those who reject the 
gospel of getting-on the ‘‘ Letters” will of course 
be useless, if not repugnant. But Lord Chesterfield 
was haunted by no doubts of the truth of his gospel. 
He was intensely practical, and fortune had placed him 
in a position to take a near and leisurely view of many 
phases of life. He had been in the House of Commons 
and in the diplomatic service; he had been a Cabinet 
Minister and Viceroy of Ireland. As the result of un- 
biassed observation—for serenity and impartiality were 
the notes of Lord Chesterfield’s mind—he came to the 
conclusion that for success in life there is nothing so 
important as a good manner. It requires a rare degree 
of mental clearness and independence to reach and state 
this conclusion, so contrary to the popular maxims about 
industry, will, and the rest. Our success or failure in 
the world depends upon what we get, or fail to get, 
from others, who will always rather give to one who is 
agreeable than to one who is disagreeable. What a 
truism this seems, and yet how few young men realise 
it! Dr. Johnson, notwithstanding his ferocious 
epigram, had occasional glimpses of the truth of his 
enemy’s philosophy, for the difference between a well- 
bred and an ill-bred man, he observed, is this: ‘‘ One 
immediately attracts your liking, the other your aver- 
sion. You love the one till you find reason to hate him ; 
you hate the other till you find reason to love him.” 
But if good manners be, as tew will deny, so im- 
portant for success in life, how comes it that it is the 
one part of our education that is left to take care of 
itself? Games and books are regarded as essential, 
and the progress of the child in one or the other, or 
both, according to the taste of the parent, is anxiously 
watched. But most parents and all young persons 
would receive with amused contempt or fierce resent- 
ment the idea that the habit of being agreeable to 
others is very useful, and can be taught. And here it 
* «© The Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield to his Son.” Edited 
with an introduction by Charles Strachey. London: Methuen. 1901. 
125. 
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is worth noticing the difference between the English 
and French view of good breeding. When an English- 
man uses the term ‘‘ well-bred” he refers to the person’s 
pedigree. ‘‘ He was not bred in our kennel’’, said a 
Whig peer with coarse contempt of Mr. Gladstone. 
But the equivalent phrase in French, dzen éev, refers 
to the person’s upbringing or education. The majority 
of English men and women regard good breeding as a 
thing which cannot be taught, but is partly congenital, 
andj partly inhaled unconsciously from our social 
atmosphere. Lord Chesterfield took emphatically the 
French view, and his failure to teach his son good 
manners does not prove that the system was wrong, 
but merely that the son was deficient in intelligence. 
**Good breeding is the natural result of common sense 
and common observation. Common sense points out 
civility, and observation teaches you the manner of it, 
which makes it good breeding.” There is nothing of 
the stud-book about this definition of breeding, which 
is again enforced in the following striking way. 
Observe carefully what pleases you in others, and 
probably the same thing in you will please others. If 
you are pleased with the complaisance and attention of 
others to your humours, your tastes, or your weak- 
nesses, depend upon it the same complaisance and 
attention on your part to theirs will equally please 
them.” This of course is the secret of the business. 
Good manners consist in consideration for other people, 
that is to say, in intelligent altruism in small matters. 
It is absurd to say that this kind of unselfishness in 
trifles cannot be cultivated, because it is largely a matter 
of attention. Chesterfield complains bitterly of those 
old people who remain children in knowledge of 
the world to the end through their ‘‘levity and 
inattention”. For the form of ill-breeding which is 
known as absent-mindedness he had no mercy; 
and indeed there is no kind of rudeness which is 
more offensive than that of not listening to what is said 
to you, because you are thinking of sorhething else. 
‘“When you are reading Puffendorf, do not think of 
Madame de St. Germain, nor of Puffendorf when you 
are talking to Madame de St. Germain.” How much 
more supportable life would be if the lady whom one 
took in to dinner gave her steady and undissipated 
attention to what was said to her for a brief hour, 
instead of looking round the table to make notes on 
‘other ladies’ dresses or trying to catch what her 
neighbours were saying to one another! ‘It is the 
sure answer of a fool, when you ask him about anything 
that was said or done when he was present, that ‘truly 
he did not mind it’. And why did not the fool mind it ? 
What else had he to do there, but to mind what was 
doing?” There is another very common form of ill- 
breeding which this great master of worldly science 
condemns with equal severity, that, namely, of not 
learning correctly the names or titles of others, 
and miscalling or mispronouncing them. There 
is nO more certain sign of good breeding (using 
the term in the French sense) than this precision 
about names. Well-bred people are at pains to find 
out all about their company, if they are going amongst 
Strangers. The rude and underbred will not take the 
trouble, or think it does not matter. So that it all 
comes round to Chesterfield’s saying that good manners 
are mainly a matter of taking pains, of paying attention, 
of concentrating one’s mind upon the business of the 
moment. 

The question is still unanswered whether the manners 
of the young should be left to chance, or should form 
part of their education. The truth, as usual, lies 
between the extremes, between the English view that 
manners are congenital, or as Chaucer puts it, that 


‘* Gentilesse Cometh from God alone 4 


and the French-Chesterfieldian view that good breeding 
does not depend upon birth or temperament, but upon 
training. Manners we take it are an affair of imitation, 
and it is the vulgarest error to suppose that mimicry is 
a low or animal art, for its successful practice demands 
a keen eye, a delicate ear, and a retentive memory. In 
the early stages of life the child unconsciously imitates 
the speech and gestures of those around, and this is the 
only argument in favour of the English theory of breed- 
ing. for the child who is surrounded by the best models 


will naturally have the best manners. But in the later, 
conscious period, ‘common sense and common observa- 
tion ” will tell, for the son of the peer and the merchant 
or professional man go through exactly the same educa- 
tion. An alert observation of details and a sleepless 
perception of self-interest have far more to do with good 
manners than benevolence, or an inherited aptitude. 
Success has an extraordinary effect in mending or mel- 
lowing the manners, and we have known adventurers 
(in the good sense of the term) who before their success 
were churlish and awkward expand into the most genial 
and polished of mortals after they had won money and 
fame. But the point we are labouring to establish is 
that manners are toa high degree teachable, and that 
parents can do a very great deal to make their children 
agreeable by impressing upon them the worldly utility 
of being so, for no other argument would be of the 
least avail. It is much to be wished that parents would 
do so, for the manners of the rising generation are 
marked by unabashed selfishness and cynical irreverence. 
The type of well-bred youth or maiden is, if not obso- 
lete, rapidly obsolescent. Formerly there were well- 
recognised railings between the different ages : but en- 
couraged by their parents the modern youth have incon- 
tinently stormed these barriers, and are everywhere at all 
times. We have seen young ladies refuse to leave the 
dinner-table with their mother, and remain to romp 
with boys upon the hearthrug, to the dismay of the 
men who, with sickly smiles of counterfeited glee, tried 
to sip their port and talk their politics. We have seen 
young gentlemen with turned-up trousers and the 
perennial cigarette between their lips lounge away the 
afternoon in their mother’s drawing-room, staring 
silently at her guests through rings of smoke. It is 
impossible that young people so brought up can be 
other than selfish and inconsiderate men and women. 
So long as they are young, they may get their way, for 
we are criminally indulgent to mere nonage. So long 
as they can buy what they want, it may be well with 
them. But should they have to enter the race as com- 
petitors, they will bitterly regret the fondness of their 
parents in not teaching them to do unto others as they 
would be done by. If they have brains they will correct 
their bad education, for when all has been said bad 
manners are due to a defect of intelligence. 


SOLILOQUIES IN DRAMA. 


ALKING to oneself has this obvious advantage 
over any other form of oratory or gossip: one is 
assured of a sympathetic audience. But it has also 
this peculiar drawback : it is supposed to be one of the 
early symptoms of insanity. Wrongly so, perhaps. *A 
mad-doctor might rule the habit out of his diagnosis. 
Nevertheless, the popular belief is firmly rooted. And 
it is for fear of this belief, doubtless, that we talk to 
ourselves, even as we dress our hair with straws, so 
rarely. It may be said that we never do address our- 
selves at any length except in the delirium of a fever. 
In moments of ordinary excitement, of course, we utter 
to the wind some sort of appropriate ejaculation. Delight 
wrings from us a cry of ‘‘Hurrah!” or ‘* Thank 
Heaven!” even though there be none by to echo us. 
Similarly, in any disgust we emit one of those sounds 
whose rather poor equivalents in print are ‘‘ Ugh” and 
‘“‘Faugh”, ‘‘D——n” and ‘‘Tut”. Much further 
than this we do not go. ‘‘Why, what an ass 
am I!” cries Hamlet in one of his soliloquies. 
Omitting the first word, and transposing the last 
two, the ordinary modern man does often soliloquise 
to that extent. But he could no more soliloquise 
to Hamlet’s extent than he could speak in deca- 
syllabics. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
that class of the community with which, contemptuous 
of his own fluency, Hamlet compared himself, is or 
ever was more prone to soliloquise than any other. In 
the matter of soliloquies we cannot accept Hamlet as 
an unbiassed authority. We merely find in him the 
possible origin of the belief that talking to oneself is a 
bad sign. 

Now, the aim of modern dramatists is to come as 
near as possible to reality—to present life without 
accepting any convention which is not a convention 
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necessary to theatric art. The classic instance of an 
unnecessary convention is the “‘ happy ending”; of a 
necessary convention, the three-sided rooms inhabited 
by the dramatis personz. Then there are other con- 
ventions, whose necessity or negligibility is not quite so 
clear. For instance, the preservation of the two unities, 
time and space, does undoubtedly increase verisimili- 
tude. It has often been argued that a dramatist ought 
to handle only such themes as can be handled without 
breaking those unities. But the effect of that argument 
were such a restriction for drama as none but the most 
hardened academic mind would welcome. The best rule 
for the dramatist is to defer to time and space until they 
become insufferable tyrants, when he may kick them 
out remorselessly. Another convention round which 
doubts have raged is the convention of the soli- 
loquy. This is, of course, opposite in kind to the 
time-and-space convention, for that it is a convention 
not of restriction but of license. In real life, as I have 
demonstrated, people don’t soliloquise. ‘‘ Therefore”, 
said Ibsen, ‘‘ my puppets shan’t soliloquise”. After a 
decent interval, when Ibsen’s general ideal of realism 
had forced itself into the European mind, our own 
dramatists began to echo this particular determination. 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Pinero and others, not to be outdone, 
brought their fists down on their writing-tables, firmly 
exclaiming ‘‘ Our puppets shan’t soliloquise”. For 
some years now their puppets haven’t soliloquised. 
Insomuch that whenever we have heard the puppets 
of less accomplished playwrights unbosoming them- 
selves to the audience, we (none loudlier than [) have 
protested against the miserable, outmoded, illusion- 
destroying little trick. Ten or fifteen years ago that 
trick would have passed without rebuke. We regarded 
the soliloquy as not less essential to drama than the 
triagonal room. So we accepted it calmly, without 
hurt to illusion. But now, persuaded that it is un- 
necessary, and that it can always be avoided by due 
technical skill, we are disilluded and enraged by it. 
Not, of course, in poetic drama. For there the aim is 
to show us not life as it is, but life through certain 
conventions of formal beauty. Such additional con- 
ventions as the soliloquy make there no difference to 
us. No one who had not a train to catch would 
prefer ‘‘ Hamlet” without the soliloquies of the 
Prince of Denmark. Mr. Stephen Phillips, then, 
and all those others who tend the faint flame 
of poetic drama, may skip this article with light 
heels : the embargo on soliloquies does not affect chem. 
It does, however, very really affect the prose-dramatist. 
It makes his task considerably harder. And it does 
much to ward away from dramaturgy those literary 
persons who might do much to improve our drama. 
Let not these persons skip this article. I hope to throw 
into it some rays of hope for them. 

Though in real life we do not talk to ourselves, we 
do think to ourselves, and many of these thoughts we 
could not or would not divulge to any other creature, 
however dear a friend he might be. Perhaps these 
incommunicable thoughts are the most important we 
ever have—the thoughts which, if they were divulged, 
would best elucidate our characters and our actions. 
To elucidate the characters and actions of his puppets 
is the novelist’s first duty. His best means of doing 
this is to throw himself into the brains of those 
puppets and admit us through the breach. This, in 
fact, is what he is always doing. ‘‘ The door closed, 
and John Smith was left alone. At first his mind was 
a mere tumult of doubts. ‘Why’, he wondered 
bitterly, ‘had... Of course, it must be that she... 
Yet no, surely, it was he himself who had always. . .’ 
He was filled with self-loathing. He looked into the 
depths of his soul, fascinated by what he found there. He 
realised now for the first time that the motive of all that 
he had done throughout his life had been . . . A torrent 
of indignation at the world—the world that had made 


him what. . . Astrange calm fellonhim. ‘ After all’, 
he thought . . / Yet again there rose up and confronted 
him . . . And then a strange idea crept, like a thief, 


into his mind. . . . ‘No, no, anything but that’. . . 
‘Yet’. . . His mind was made up. He looked at the 
clock. He had been communing with himself all 
through the night. Already there came a faint sound 
of twittering from the garden ” We all know 


the kind of thing. And a very necessary kind of thing 
it is. What would the serious novelist be without it ? 
Something very like the modern dramatist. For the 
modern dramatist there are many occasions when it is 
essential that the audience be admitted into a puppet’s 
brain. But he himself cannot, like the novelist, come 
forward, bow, and admit them. Of course, it might 
be argued that such occasions are to be avoided—that 
the inner workings of the mind are not du thédtre. 
But no one were quite such a fool as to use that argu- 
ment. What then is the novelist to do? Even 
the most accomplished mime cannot be trusted to 
convey in dumb-show to even the most intelligent 
audience a really complicated train of thought. 
Soliloquies, I admit, are to be avoided, if avoided 
they can be, as being an unrealistic convention. Is 
there any other way-out? Whatis the ordinary modern 
way-out ? It is our old friend the Confidant. True, 
our old friend comes before us elaborately disguised. 
He is not the simpleton we knew of yore—the gaping 
simpleton with no excuse for his presence except his 
pricked-up ears. He is now endowed with a J/ocus 
stand? in the form of a character and a real connexion 
with the plot. But, for all that, the Confidant he 
remains. I do not like him. I do not like him, because: 
to him are so often confided things which in real life 
would be confided to no one. The confiding of such 
things to him is an offence against fundamental reality, 
whereas the confiding of them through soliloquy to the 
audience is but an offence against reality of surface. 
It should be easier, in such cases, to accept soliloquy as 
a conventional substitute for silent thought than to 
accept confidence as an actual substitute. In such cases, 
then, our best dramatists are on a false tack in using 
the Confidant. Perhaps they are now too hardened in 
their method to use the soliloquy. But let the soliloquy 
be used without qualms by the trembling neophyte— 
without qualms, and with the happy knowledge that it 
is technically much easier to use than the Confidant. 
They need not fear that I shall blame them. Like other 
critics, I have in my day sweepingly condemned the 
soliloquy. But I had no right to do so, and I apologise. 
I shall not do so again. 

Only (the trembling neophytes must not wholly cease 
to tremble) I shall persist in condemnation of soliloquies 
that do not seem to me inevitable. Soliloquies must be 
used for no other purpose than to let the audience into 
secrets which a puppet would not as a human being, 
even if he could, reveal to anyone else, and which the 
dramatist cannot reveal except through that puppet’s 
lips. Soliloquies must not be used as a convenient 
way of letting the audience know (for example) how 
many minutes it takes some puppet to walk from his 
house to the railway station, or whom he met at dinner 
on the preceding night, or how old he is. Such things 
as these must, of course, be overheard by us in his 
conversation with another puppet. In rgor it is 
hardly necessary to warn the neophytes against that 
crude form of soliloquy, the ‘‘ aside”, which consists of 
a few words spoken by a puppet in the presence of 
others to keep the audience mindful of something 
already explained tothem. In the palmy ’sixties it was 
all very well for the villain to look over the heroine’s 
shoulder and shout ‘‘I do but dissemble”. For the 
audience was composed of simple folk whose minds, 
untrained by any Board School, were mostly incapable 
of grasping clearly any fact or of retaining it for more 
than a minute. Also, the average actor of that 
period, untrained by any psychologic drama, probably 
knew no way of expressing deceit except a contraction 
of the brow and a side-long smile at the audience. 
Nowadays, a dramatist must not proceed on the 
assumption that his mimes will be mere vocal dolts or 
that his audiences will be incapable of taking a single 
point that is not hammered into them. Neither of his 
mimes nor of his audience must he, however, expect 
too much. He must strike the mean. As to where 
exactly that mean is to be struck, he must use his own 
discretion. Max. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 


= detective interest in painting has been busily 
exercised by two exhibitions during this last 
month. One of these is Messrs. Agnew’s display of 
their Lost Duchess. ‘he picture-detective problem in 
this case is really less interesting than the police. 
My own theory is that the thief spent the long interval 
in making himself a connoisseur, became dissatisfied 
with his property, and laid an elaborate trap for Scot- 
land Yard and Messrs. Agnew by which the picture 
might return to the Gallery with a decent show of 
triumph. The canvas shows a mutilated design by 
Gainsborough, (known to us from other sources) with 
rather stodgy general effect, an over-sweetened face, 
an under-drawn hand. Noconnoisseur, in fact, who 
loves the essential Gainsborough, the painter whose 
drawing is like the nervous touch of the bow on 
the taut siring, would care to look at this very 
long. At the end of the Gallery is a Gainsborough 
of very different quality, the ‘‘ Viscountess Ligonier ”. 
Here is his vivid nervous design in the turn of the 
head on the shoulder, the gracious poise of the whole 
figure. And the ‘Sir William Blackstone” shows a 
later development of his quick improvising execution. 
Rob the ‘‘ Duchess” of her sensational history, and 
who will look at her for Gainsborough the designer or 
Gainsborough the executant as in these two pictures ? 

The other exhibition was that of the ‘ Chigi 
Botticelli” at Messrs. Colnaghi’s. This is one of a 
cluster of pictures in which Botticelli and others tried 
to hammer out a composition started by Fra Filippo’s 
Virgin and Child with two Angelsinthe Uffizi. In that 
picture the Child is held up by a little angel and the 
Mother looks at it with folded hands: behind them is a 
severe frame of stonework enclosing a landscape. This 
was varied upon in different ways: by the action and 
occupation of the Mother and angel, by the arrange- 
ment of the stonework or its omission, by putting a 
garden for the landscape, by addition and subtraction | 
of angels, by alteration of shape from oblong to tondo. 
And yet the completion was seldom very satisfactory. 
There is a cramp about the tondo arrangements, even 
that of the ‘‘ Magnificat”, where the extra angel-curves 
cannot quite turn the original group into their wheel. ! 
‘Perhaps the best solution in grouping (it does not com- 
pare with the best things in drawing and painting) is 
a picture in the Pitti, where the Virgin gives a kind of 
swooning stoop from her full height to let the Child 
embrace a little John the Baptist. In the Chigi 
picture Botticelli departs less from the original 
grouping. He leaves out the minor angel, elabo- 
rates the expression of the other in a Verrocchiesque 
sense, and finds an ingenious reason for him as bearer 
of the symbols of bread and wine. But for all this 
intensification of interest, the picture sticks fast in its 
radical business of subduing its matter to itself. The 
weights are wrong—the angel is too heavy for the 
Madonna, and the architectural framework returned 
behind the Virgin to give extra weight on that side is 
stopped short with awkward effect. The tide of 
Botticelli’s wave-rhythm has not risen high enough yet 
to float all his matter; bits of it lie jumbled on the 
beach. 

Mr. Berenson has been applying his knowledge and 
acute analysis lately to disentangling from this cluster of 
pictures and from others assigned to Botticelli the 
works of a painter whom he calls provisionally ‘‘ Amico 
di Sandro”. It is amusing to test historical hypo- 
thesis by modernexamples. Suppose the critic of some 
future time to be confronted with Mr. Orpen’s picture 
at the New English Art Club called ‘‘ A Window”, 
and with Mr. Rothenstein’s ‘‘ Interior” of last exhibi- 
tion. We will suppose that no documents have come 
down, but that a familiar contraction (like ‘‘ Sandro”) 
of the name William common to both artists has re- 
mained attached to the pictures. These and other 
‘‘ interiors” are therefore known as ‘* Works of 
Billy”. These two are singularly alike in subject and 
conception. There is a lady at a window in each, these 
ladies have a very close resemblance to one another ; 
there is a table with a lamp of the same kind, 


a_ vase of flowers, a wall painted green adorned 
with drawings framed and hung in the 


same 


manner. Now in the absence of documents the 
Berenson of the future, however acute, would hardly 
hit on the facts that there were actually two ladies, two 
lamps, two houses and so forth. He would almost 
necessarily go off on the false scent of supposing that 
the same lady had been painted with variations in form 
owing to personal tricks of vision in the artist. Buta 
critic as acute as Mr. Berenson would notice a differ- 
ence in the manner of drawing and putting on paint in 
these two pictures, might connect the Orpen on the 
strength of this with other Orpens passing under other 
names (say Mr. Legros for Verrocchio, Mr. Conder for 
Filippino) and thus finally surmise a ‘‘ Friend of Billy” 
who, when he painted the ‘‘ London Window”, was 
attracted in his imitative days into the picture of another 
man. We, at least, can make out that this picture is a 
sort of eddy in Mr. Orpen’s progress. The qualities 
this kind of picture demands are not his at present, 
namely the translation of everything into a beautiful 
quality of paint. The quality on the other hand that 
the picture proves him to possess is of little use in this 
quiescent still-life piece. That quality is the precise 
energetic noting of form in action. Something of this 
drawing persists in the lady’s figure, but the picture of 
the surgeon last summer gave it a much better chance 
and was the right point of departure for a host of 
pictures with a dramatic element in them. Scenes 
depending for beauty on sheer quality of colour and 
texture draw much less virtue out of Mr. Orpen. The 


‘recent exhibition of drawings at Messrs. Carfax’s 


showed with what ability as a draughtsman he is 
equipped. Along the line of energy so young a man 
ought to arrive at something worth doing; along the 
line of sheer taste in depicting still life the result is 
more doubtful. 

Mr. Strang’s ‘‘Supper at Emmaus”. . . . Suppose 
the dramatic matter of painting marked off at its 
different emotional levels as a thermometer is marked 
for rises of temperature, and then test by this standard 
scale the imagination of different artists. They will not 
behave normally at all and we should not expect them 
to. Just as mercury melts or boils at‘a very different 
point from water, so A.’s imagination fuses, reaches 
blood heat, or boils at very different points from B.’s or 
C.’s. A.’s imagination simmers gently quite low down 
in the standard tube among the trivial anecdotic inci- 
dental matter, and is nothing but gas above that point ; 
B.’s is cold and unaffected in that region, but fizzes 
violently halfway up over a fine romantic situation ; C.’s 
responds only far up to bare and tragic or solemn 
emotions. The wise artist works at the blood heat or 
boiling point of his imagination: he may feel the 
other emotions as a man, but he exhibits in his 
art only those that his art can fuse and shape. The 
region in which Mr. Strang’s imagination is at its full 
fervency is difficult to define: it is on the borderland 
of grandeur but mixed with a strain of humorous 
oddity and grotesque. The ‘‘Supper at Emmaus” 
does not lie within this region. Only one painter’s 
imagination has found, after repeated trial, the right 
vision of it, and he has said the last word. He threw 
over any attempt to render, in the italian manner, 
the exaltation of the scene by a parallel but alien 
exaltation of decorative splendour; he painted it 
simple, still, intense. Mr. Strang, ill at ease, actually 
doubts this rendering, and summons back something of 
Venetian swagger in the attendants and in the assertive 
colour scheme ; yet will not give this idea its way all 
through: aims in part at Rembrandt’s homely intensity, 
but overshoots the mark, for his devout rabbit of a 
man seems to be frozenly unaware of what is going on. 
This it is to work in the wrong region, trying to piece 
together incongruous lendings of imagination. It is a 
loss to us all when one of our best draughtsmen and 
inventors strays into a region where his fancy chills. 

Mr. Steer keeps steadily developing and assuring his 
art at the point proper to his temperament. He is not 
dramatic at all, and his moods would not make a very 
poignant effect translated into a verbal lyric. But the 
mood peculiar to painting, its sure and common ground 
in happy contemplation of the look of things, what 
light makes of the bodies of women, the leaves of trees, 
the ranges of space, he has intensely. He is friends 
with light and he is friends with paint and on these 
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simple terms becomes friends with beauty as hardly one 
of his contemporaries attains to be. His nonchalance 
about other things is surprising. The most ordinary 
illustrator would have remarked that in the ‘‘ Mirror” 
neither of the two girls is in the least concerned with 
the ostensible motive of the piece, the mirror. No one 
is using the mirror or pretending to, except Mr. Steer, 
who gets a third uniting figure by its reflection of one 
of them. I think this disrespect to the ostensible 
motive of action makes things a little uncomfortable ; 
but in the modelling of forms by light and colour and 
the capturing of charm and daintiness in such a subject 
the picture marks a real advance. 

Mr. C. J. Holmes’ two landscapes deserve notice 
because they point to a strong sense for the building up 
of a picture, but they are rather demonstrations and 
advertisements of such a sense than complete pictures. 
Within these strongly marked contours the landscape 
might very well grow, to these fields and spaces the plot- 
ting of the colour be referred. But this rude blocking 
of forms and evasive wiping off of browns will stop a 
painter’s way rather than open it up: for so rounded 
a mastery at the first step Mr. Holmes would have 
to pay dearly if anything in landscape were to attract 
him beyond this general formula. He will have to 
break this iron mould and renounce a temptingly easy 
and suggestive technique to take his next step. He is 
artist enough to risk it. D. S. M. 


WALTER PATER ON MUSIC. 


AVING with some ingenuity missed ‘ Les 
Barbares ” of Saint-Saéns, and the “ Grisélidis ” 

of Massenet in Paris, until it is too late to write about 
them this week, I have taken up this evening, to pass 
the time, a certain book which I dismissed with con- 
tempt some time ago. When discussing the volume 
of essays entitled ‘‘ Studies in Music ” (edited by Robin 
Grey) I was compelled in the moderate space at my 
disposal on the occasion to deal mainly with the 
general question of whether or not such stuff, having 
ence been written, ought to be published. My answer 
was in the negative; but I reserved to myself the 
privilege of writing when some future opportunity 
arrived on two of the essays in the volume. One was 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s paper called ‘‘ Walter Pater on 
Music ”, the other was Mr. Barclay Squire’s ‘‘ Libretto 
of the Future”. These two I have just re-read and have 
again found excellent. It is impossible for me to agree 
with Mr. Squire’s main thesis: ‘‘if opera is to live it 
must be based upon national subjects and seek its 
inspiration more and more in the music and poetry 
of the people”. | have italicised the last three words, 
or they emphasise in the happiest possible manner the 
error into which Mr. Squire has fallen, the error of 
thinking that the forces, due to a growing national 
consciousness, which set opera spinning along the path 
of development in the years that are long ago dead, 
can do that work to-day in a country like England. 
So far as a national consciousness is concerned 
England is to-day completely ripe. Having been 
for centuries ahead of nations still in process of 
formation, it is true that lately a few short-sighted 
statesmen have begun to imitate the example of half- 
developed countries, such as Germany and Russia, 
which have been for years following the example we 
set them centuries ago. But the Boer war has pro- 
duced not a line of poetry worth reading, not a picture 
worth seeing, not a bar of music worth hearing. 
Patriotic fervour is a thing that cannot be said really to 
exist. Was our national existence menaced by other 
and more powerful nations there might be such a 
revival of patriotic feeling as to lead to a special 
interest being taken in national subjects. At 
present composers find no inspiration in those 
subjects, and certainly the public will not come 
to hear operas because of the subjects. ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien” made no uproarious success in Ireland ; and 
though it is said to have gone very well in America, I 
fancy that was owing rather to the splendid talent of 
Mr. Denis O'Sullivan than to the patriotism of the Irish 
who had deserted their native land to live a little more 
comfortably in another, and that an Anglo-Saxon, 


country. But though Mr. Squire made a fundamental 
miste in his argument, this essay of his contains a 
hundred or more of illuminating remarks about the 
present deplorable state of opera in England, and it 
ought to be of use to those who wish to help in bring- 
ing about a change. I have only space to remind him 
that an English composer would have to look a long 
time, that is to say, for an eternity, if he wanted to 
find any inspiration in the music of the people. There 
is a certain amount of poetry of the people, though the 
Eng!i<h ballads are not of a high order ; but of popular 
music there is scarcely any. 

National opera, however, is a subject on which I have 
writt~n much in the past and may, I say with regret, 
have to write much more in the future. To-day I want 
to devote a little time to Mr.Ernest Newman’s essay. 
Mr. Newman is one of the gayest, most exhilarating of 
writers on music. He has always ideas, always enthu- 
siasm, always a natural, easy and sufficiently vigorous 
manner of expressing himself. This article is highly 
interesting ; but I wish he had not chosen to combat 
Pater. It is acurious thing that even the best of our 
few good writers on music cannot talk about their 
subject without advancing some theory of their own or 
trying to demolish one advanced by somebody else. I 
myself am often guilty of this crime; and I suppose the 
truth is that no one wishes to write about music until 
he has what he considers something very important to 
say. But it is to be wished that someone of an easy- 
going temperament would write us some merely charm- 
ing and interesting essays on music, essays in which 
the trumpets and drums of war would not make them- 
selves heard: the everlasting sound of strife begins 
nowadays to grow fatiguing. Here, then, is Mr. New- 
man; he takes a statement of the late Mr. Pater, and he 
tears it to tatters. This is the statement: ‘All art 
constantly aspires after the condition of music. For 
while in all other kinds of art it is possible to dis- 
tinguish the matter from the form, and the understand- 
ing can always make this distinction, yet it is the 
constant effort of art to obliterate it. That the mere 
matter of a poem, for instance—its subject, namely, 
its given incidents or situation—that the mere matter 
of a picture, the actual topography of a landscape— 
should be nothing without the form, the spirit, of the 
handling—that this form, this mode of handling, 
should become an end in itself, should penetrate 
every part of the matter—this is what all art constantly 
strives after, and achieves in different degrees.” 

This is Pater’s thesis, but discussing Mr. Newman’s 
handling of it let me ask why on earth every chance 
remark of Pater should, at this time of day, be treated 
with such seriousness, such reverence. Mr. Newman 
treats the gentleman with slight reverence, it is true, 
but he evidently feels he is doing a very bold thing. 
Now it has always seemed to me that Pater’s industry, 
his devotion to what he considered the finest art and 
the highest modes of living, were things worthy of great 
respect. But the fruits of his devotion and industry 
were by no means worthy of respect. If we begin with 
his means of expression (with a view of working back 
to the things he meant to express) we find he was, so 
to say, tongue-tied : he never spoke, he always stuttered. 
It is not only that, as my colleague Max asserted, he 
wrote English like a dead language, it is that no man 
who ever wrote on literature, art, and, above all 
things, poetry, had less sense of the rhythm of 
any language. People without an ‘‘ear” for music, 
people who cannot distinguish between any one tune 
and any other, are by no means rare; but it is exceed- 
ingly rare to find a man who has no sense of rhythm in 
language or in music. Such a man was Pater. Hence 
he not only lacked all sense of idiom—for a sense of 
idiom means a feeling for the rhythm as well as for the 
absolute meanings and associations of words—but his 
writing absolutely reminds one of a man who cannot 
walk, but always stumbles. Of power of phrase he 
has none; he never flashes his meaning with instan- 
taneous effect into the brain. For a time this kind of 
writing won great favour: people talked of Pater’s 
‘style’: it became in a manner of speaking the 
fashion to walk lame. That time is now past: we 
can now see that Pater had no style, that what- 
ever else he might be, he was not an artist 
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in words. And when we go behind the (so-called) 
expression to his thought, we find there a curious 
analogous disability. His judgments on music 
are merely farcical; his judgments on the other arts 
seem to me equally farcical ; his judgments on common, 
everyday life are as farcical, and, to anyone who accepts 
them, disastrous. To keep the flame of the spirit 
burning with a ‘‘ hard, gem-like flame” was a mons- 
trous desire : life, to be lived satisfactorily, must surely 
be lived rather with the insouciance of the animals, of 
the trees, or as the mighty Teacher said, of the lilies, 
who toil not, neither do they spin. Pater tried 
to keep the flame of his spirit burning brightly, 
and no man ever failed more  ignominiously. 
Read one book of his after another, one essay 
after another, and you find not only depression, 
a slow, smouldering fire, but an innate love of depres- 
sion and low fires. Read those sketches of Watteau 
and other characters whom, in Pater’s view, life had 
horribly frightened, and you yourself become depressed, 
oppressed, afraid of life. It is not the utterances of 
such a melancholy failure that we wish to hear, or to 
hear treated as things that need detain us for five 
minutes. 

Nevertheless, out of the long statement above quoted 
—not an original statement, by the way: merely a 
laborious expansion of Goethe’s remark that music 
was, in a sense, the most satisfactory of all the arts, 
since it was wholly form and power—Mr. Newman has 
spun a most entertaining essay. His conclusion is that 
“if Pater argues that the highest art is that which 
resembles music in its vagueness, we must attribute 
this judgment to the fact that Pater’s brain was 
more susceptible to vague than to specialised artistic 
emotion”. And now I find not only that my space is 
exhausted, but that Mr. Newman has by a series of 
brilliant arguments proved with regard to Pater’s 
attitude to the arts precisely that which I have asserted 
with regard to his attitude not only to the arts but to all 
life. And this being so, I have nothing more to say— 
for I cannot quote all Mr. Newman’s arguments here. 


J. 


RECENT INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEARLY constant stream of small publications 

issues from insurance companies. Sometimes 
they are of little value, but more often than not they 
are the outcome of ingenuity and ability directed to 
meeting ascertained needs of assurers. 

One of the latest of these useful leaflets describes the 
bonus system of the Old Equitable Society, which is 
somewhat exceptional, and apt to be misunderstood. 
In the remote past, when the society was founded, the 
experience upon which modern life assurance is so 
securely based was non-existent, and the Old Equitable 
had to accumulate the experience to a great extent for 
the entire insurance world. In order to provide the 
first essential, security, a large surplus was accumu- 
lated, and when it was considered safe to distribute 
part of it in the form of bonuses, it was rightly decided 
that policies of long duration were entitled to receive 
proportionately large amounts. The system adopted 
was to give at each declaration of bonus a uniform 
reversionary addition for every year that the policy had 
been in force, except we believe for the first year. 
Thus a policy which had been in force for eleven years 
received, at the first decennial distribution of profits, 
ten times the annual bonus ; when it had been in force 
for a second period of ten years it received a further 
addition of twenty annual bonuses, and so on; with 
the result that policies of long duration received very 
large bonuses indeed. 

In future the society will value its liabilities, and 
distribute bonuses, every five years instead of every ten 
years as formerly, and in order to maintain the same 
system a slight readjustment becomes necessary. The 
plan now adopted is to give at the first declaration of 
bonus when the policy has been six years in force five 
times the annual rate of bonus declared. At the second 
declaration, when the policy has been in force for eleven 
years, to give a further bonus of five times the annual 


amount, this being a bonus for half the number of com- 
plete years the policy has existed since its commence- 
ment. At the third declaration, when the policy has 
been in force for sixteen years, it receives a further bonus 
of seven and a half times the annual rate; and at 
the fourth declaration, after twenty-one years’ dura- 
tion, the fresh addition is ten times the annual rate 
of bonus. This is essentially the same system as the 
old one applied to the altered circumstances of a quin- 
quennial declaration of bonus. Considering the origin 
of the system it was, when originally settled upon, 
essentially just as between different classes of policy- 
holders, and for the class of members which the 
Equitable Society attracts it is still satisfactory; 
although it gives unduly large benefits to policies of 
long duration, and unduly small benefits to policies of 
short duration, a practice which is somewhat at variance 
with the true principles of Mutual life assurance. In 
spite of this theoretical objection the plan combines the 
attractions of the tontine system, without exhibiting 
any of those serious drawbacks to tontine bonuses 
which we have frequently pointed out. 

From another of those Life offices, of which the 
British commercial world has reason to be proud, the 
Equity and Law, we have received a new scheme of 
children’s assurance. This is a matter to which we 
have several times referred, and have been at pains to 
show that, especially on the with-profit system, such 
policies can only advantageously be taken with offices 
of the highest standing on account of the very long 
duration of the contract. The system is to effect 
assurance during childhood at a very low premium 
which remains uniform throughout the whole duration 
of the policy. In the event of death before age 21, 
or other selected age, all premiums paid will be 
returned ; at age 21 the policy commences to partici- 
pate in profits, and comes into force for the full amount. 
The Equity and Law is an excellent society in which 
to take such a policy, but the description of the scheme 
makes no mention of a valuable feature to be found in 
some other policies of this class. The, Edinburgh, for 
instance, for a small extra charge, provides that in the 
event of the death of the parent before the child reaches 
age 21 the premiums cease until age 21 is attained. 
Probably the Equity and Law would, if desired, make 
a similar arrangement, but we think it would enhance 
the attractions of their policy if they were to add this 
feature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 


Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 2 December, 1go1. 

Sir,—As an old friend of Louis Stevenson, who 
knew and loved him well both before and after he 
became ‘‘a celebrity”, pray let me thank your con- 
tributor and yourself most heartily for all that has been 
so admirably said concerning him in the first leader of 
your last week’s issue. 

Greatly as I admire his work in fiction Iam at one 
with you (and witha writer in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” 
some years ago) that foolish adulators put him on a 
pinnacle which was little short of ridiculous, although 
undoubtedly the mysterious spirit that we call Genius 
had touched him with her magic wand. It did him no 
good, and it made the judicious grieve. For the rest 
**the public world” never came to a sounder conclu- 
sion than when it took him “ to be generous, to be 
kind, to be a gentleman”. 

Yours truly, 
Wa HErRIES POLLOCK, 


THE PARTITION OF SPHERES IN 
THEOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Cambridge, 30 November, rgor. 


Sir,—The difficulty pointed out in your interesting 
article to-day (‘‘ University Lamps New and Old”, 
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SaturpAy Review, 30 November, p. 675) in regard 
to the teaching of Theology at the Universities is very 


real, but not very serious ; at Cambridge at all events, | 


it seems to be ripe for an easy solution. 
can be found for the ‘‘ free” study of Theology, with all 
the encouragement afforded by the highest degrees, by 


Ample room | 


fellowships and professorships, and there is no occa- | 


sion to enter on a tedious, and perhaps embittered, 


| to about £ 3,000,000. 


agitation for removing all ecclesiastical restrictions in | 


the Faculty of Divinity. 


The regular theological examinations in the Univer-— 


sity, both for honour and for poll degrees, are 
organised as parts of the Faculty of Arts; and the 
ursuit of Biblical Science (with the History of Dogma) 
is treated exactly like other literary and historical 
subjects. By far the largest amount of biblical and 
patristic work in the University is at present carried 
On in connexion with these examinations ; and here the 
‘* free” study of Theology holds the field. Those who 
attain distinguished success in this, as in other branches 
of humane learning, would naturally proceed to the 
Doctorate in Letters. 

There is also ample opportunity for the definite 


exposition of the Christian Religion, ‘‘as this Church | 


and realm have received the same”, both as to its 
principles, its evidences, and its bearing on life and 
conduct. No one would wish that this large field of 
thought should be ignored by the University, and it 
may surely be conveniently left in the hands of the 
Divinity Faculty as at present constituted. The 
proper work of this faculty is, by long usage, post- 
graduate, and would naturally remain so ; though the 
professors might of course expect the attendance at 
some of their lectures of undergraduates who contem- 
plate taking Holy Orders. 

The one constitutional change that seems to be 
desirable, and that would probably meet with the 
general approval of residents, is the assignment of 
some professorial chairs to teachers engaged in the 
**free”’ study of sacred literature. One at least of the 
Divinity Chairs has no clerical restriction attached to 
it; but assent is required to the declaration in Canon 
XXXVI. If such ‘‘tests” were removed as regards 
the professorship of Hebrew, the Norrisian professor- 
ship and one other divinity chair, and they were placed 
on the same footing that the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History holds at present, the ‘‘ free” study of Biblical 
Science would be well provided for. Even after this 
change, there would be three professorships assigned 
to ‘divine learning”, and it would still be in a position 
to have a real hold on the life and thought of the 
University. 

Between the new and the old treatment of sacred 
literature there can be no comfortable compromise ; the 
attempt to devise one could only lead to the perpetua- 
tion of second-rate Biblical Science and indifferent 
theology. The difficulty would disappear, however, if 
the partition of spheres, which already exists, were 
formally recognised. There is no good reason why 
either Biblical Science or the traditional Ecclesiastical 
Teaching should claim to occupy the whole ground, 
exclusively and alone. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ss. T. P. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


School Board for London, 3 December, 1901 


Sir,—It is commonly supposed that one of the main 
ee of the next Education Bill will be the estab- 
ishment in each county and county borough of a single 
authority for primary and secondary education. I 
venture to point out some of the dangers attending the 
application of this principle to London. 

In the first place it involves the abolition of the 
School Board: for it is neither desirable nor even con- 
ceivable that the administration of secondary and 
technical instruction should be added to the already 
gigantic burdens borne by that body. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the School Board’s duties can be 
obtained from the following facts. An average week’s 


work comprises one board meeting, four or five com- 
mittee meetings, and about fifteen meetings of sub- 
committees, representing at least thirty hours’ work— 
not to mention the time spent in visiting schools, an 
indispensable part of the duties of a member. Over 
10,500 teachers and 500,000 children are under the 
Board’s control: and its annual expenditure amounts 
If the School Buard is abolished, 
what other body is capable of undertaking this work ? 

Some people argue that because the County Council 
conducts its technical education satisfactorily the 
whole work of elementary and secondary schools can 
be safely placed in the hands of a kind of glorified 
Technical Education Board. The Technical Education 
Board sits for an hour or two once a fortnight, I 
believe. You might as well contend that because a man 
is a successful grocer, it would be safe to transfer to 
him the management of the Army and Navy Stores. 
It is clearly out of the question to place this additional 
burden upon a committee of the County Council, or 
even upon the Council itself who have already as much 
business as they can cope with. Others propose to 
entrust this work to the borough councils—and pos- 
sibly there may be one or two of these councils 
capable of the undertaking. But very few people 
would seriously contend that the majority of these 
bodies are fit for educational administration. 

Then again others propose the County Council as a 
central authority, with machinery for devolving large 
portions of their duties upon the borough councils. 
But I have not yet seen any practical statement of the 
functions which can be so devolved as materially to 
relieve the central body: nor is it proved where the 
local men and women are to be found with time and 


, ability to perform these important but unappreciated 


and unremunerated services. If then no existing 
authority is equal to the work, some new body must 
be created, or the duties must be performed by two 
separate bodies. In respect of higher education the 
weight of argument is against an educational body 
elected ‘‘ ad hoc”: whilst on the other hand elementary 
instruction, being compulsory, demands the direct (or, 
at any rate, indirect) representation of the people— 
and these two principles can hardly be reconciled in 
one body. It therefore seems to me that to upset the 
School Board system, without any reasonable prospect 
that the good parts of its work will be successfully 
carried on, would be disastrous. 

The solution of the difficulty lies rather in the reform 
than in the abolition of the School Board. Weare tired 
of hearing that our failure in commercial rivalry with 
other nations is due to our deficiencies in education. If 
our present system is to blame, it is not because our 
elementary machinery is at fault, but because of the 
absence of any organised secondary system. The 
London School Board is a much-abused body—but 
when the accusations against it emerge from the 
crucible of proof, two serious complaints alone stand 
forth : one is bad economy, the other is trespass upon 
regions beyond the bounds of elementary teaching. 
Economical administration is and always must be im- 


| possible so long as the spending power is unlimited. 


Trespass will always continue where boundaries are 


| undefined. 


Let us then reform our system (1) by placing some 
limit, capable of readjustment from time to time, on the 
expenditure per child; and (2) by defining elementary 
education rightly. If we can have a code at all, we 
can surely have one which rightly discerns the limit of 
elementary teaching. It will simplify matters and 
relieve the pressure of work, if the School Board is 
in future elected from smaller areas, consisting, say, 
of three members for each Borough, and three each 
for the City and Westminster ; this would increase the 
number of members by about thirty. It should also 
sit for five or seven years instead of three to avoid too 
frequent elections—and its work should be strictly con- 
fined to purely elementary teaching. 
| A new secondary authority should be called‘ into 
existence, composed thus 

(a) One-third members of the County Council. . 


2) One-third members of the School Board. 
c) One-third nominated by the Universities or other 
| independent communities. 
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The functions of this body will be (a) to administer 
technical and secondary education, (0) to organise 
evening schools for adults and others not working 
under the elementary code, (c) to conduct higher 
elementary schools, (d) to receive grants from Parlia- 
rent, and (e) if necessary to supplement them by a small 
rate as in the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 

By this means all that is good in our present ele- 
mentary system would remain undisturbed, and both 
branches of education would be in the hands of persons 
elected or selected on account of their interest in or 
experience of the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. C. BripGemMan. 

[We have much pleasure in printing this letter, as 
indicating the view of a Conservative believer in the 
London School Board. We shall discuss its proposals 
later.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
English and Scottish Law Life Assurance Association, 
12 Waterloo Place, S.W., 2 December, 1901. 

S1r,—My attention has been directed to the article 
on this Association’s last valuation which appeared in 
your issue of the 23rd ult. 

Owing no doubt to the form in which returns to the 
Board of Trade under the Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 1870, are required to be made the writer of the 
article appears to be under some little misapprehension 
which I am sure you will afford me space to correct. 

The actual bonus declared by this association in 
respect of the past quinquennium was a compound 
bonus at the rate of #1 per cent. (not 16s. per cent.) 
per annum on the sum assured and previous uncom- 
muted reversionary bonus additions for each full 
annual premium paid during the quinquennium exclud- 
ing however from participation the first year of assur- 
ance under policies issued since 1895. 

I may illustrate the matter perhaps by pointing out 
that a compound bonus at the rate of 16s. as quoted 
by the writer of the article would, in the case of a 
£1,000 whole-life policy which had been in force forty 
years at the date of the last valuation, have secured an 
addition of £62 only as against £77 10s. the bonus 
actually allotted where all previous bonuses remained 
uncommuted. Regretting the necessity for troubling 
you and thanking you in anticipation for affording me 
space for this correction, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALBERT G. Scott, 
General Manager. 

[We are glad to print the above explanation of the 
bonus declared by the Association. From the official 
returns the exact state of things is not very obvious, 
and, especially in view of the adoption of a different, 
and better, method of bonus distribution from that 
formerly adopted, it would have been preferable to 
make the point entirely clear in the valuation returns 
to the Board of Trade.—Ed. S. R.| 


MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
12 November, 

Sir,—In your issue of the 9th inst. you say that 
Mr. Morley ‘‘is a clean-minded speaker”. Is that an 
unusual characteristic in a Cabinet or ex-Cabinet 
Minister? You say also ‘‘ when we take up a speech 
of Mr. Morley we do not know beforehand what we 
will read”. Perhaps not, but we look in the public 
speeches of our leading statesmen for something which 
will act as a guide to us, something which will raise us 
in the estimation of foreign nations. That we never 
get from Mr. Morley. If all prophets had proved as 
inaccurate as Mr. Morley has been I should think there 
would hardly have been any included in the canon. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

[Letters signed ‘‘ Ed. S. Prior,” ‘‘ Hervey de Mont- 
morency,” ‘‘ Canadian” and ‘‘ W. Tallack” will be 
published next week.—Ed. S. R.] 


REVIEWS. 
PASTEUR, AN APOSTLE OF SCIENCE. 


“The Life of Pasteur.” By René Vallery-Radot. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devon- 
shire. 2 vols. London: Constable. 1902. 32s. 

“yee have been few lives more worthy to be 

written of than the life of Pasteur. Seldom have 

talents so great been wedded to endeavour so strenuous ; 
still less often has so unbroken a chain of prodigious 
triumphs fallen to the lot of any worker, however able 
and strenuous ; and perhaps least often of all has the 
work of one man to the same extent deserved and re- 
ceived the highest honcur from the populace, from the 
great world and from his fellow-workers. His person- 
ality was as remarkable as his achievements ; from his 
earliest struggles to the fine end of his honourable old 
age the same sincere, resolute and simple devotion to 
the pursuit of science for the benefit of humanity inspired 
him ; the splendid intoxication that comes from breath- 
ing the air of new regions of knowledge never made him 
swerve from the service of man. He infused his spirit 
of selfless, almost monastic devotion into a band of 
disciples drawn to his laboratory from all Europe, but 
especially from his own country. To his relatives, 
friends, and associates he gave unwearied affection ; to 
his old masters, long after he had far outstripped them, 
he remained a humble-minded and grateful pupil, 
anxious for their sympathetic approval; to his oppo- 
nents he gave the most patient and scrupulous atten- 
tion in so far as they, as he, were ready to bring every 
Opinion to the test of experiment. To those only he 
showed no mercy who refused to learn from the only 
sources of scientific knowledge, who continued to bring 
up windy arguments against experimental results. It 
is a great thing that a good Life of Pasteur should be 
written, for there is no man of heart and intelligence 
who will not take fresh courage in his own work and a 
larger hope of his race from it. And M. Vallery-Radot 
has written a good Life of Pasteur ; good in its presenta- 
tion of the man and his work; good as an animated 
and exciting story of adventures as surprising as those 
of travellers in strange, unknown lands, of successes 
as stupendous as those of the conquerors of great 
nations. 

Pasteur, like so many of the great men of his country, 
came from a sturdy peasant stock. His father, drawn 
a conscript in 1811, fought in the Peninsular War, and 
in the battles that preceded Waterloo. He became a 
sergeant-major and received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour after the battle of Bar-sur-Aube. On receiving 
his discharge, he married and settled as a tanner in 
Déle where Louis was born in 1822. Soon afterwards 
the family moved to Arbois near Besancon, and it was 
there that Louis spent the greater part of his childhood. 
The headmaster of the college at Arbois was the first 
to recognise the character and capacity of young 
Pasteur and urged on him to prepare for entrance to 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, that magnificent central 
institution founded by Napoleon to train able youths 
drawn from any part of the country. Pasteur’s first 
essay was unsuccessful ; he went to preparatory classes 
in Paris, but sickened ‘‘ for a whiff of the tan-yard” 
and gladly returned with his father, and spent some 
more months at home, working at drawing and philo- 
sophy. Then, after some time at Besancon where he 
supported himself during his studies by acting as a 
preparation master, he succeeded in entering the Ecole 
Normale. Almost at once he began to attend the 
lectures of Dumas at the Sorbonne and to get additional 
laboratory instruction in his spare time from Dumas’ 
assistant. By 1848 he was deep in the researches on 
the tartaric acids. In that year his studies were inter- 
rupted for a time by enthusiasm for the restoration of 
the Republic. He acted as a National Guard, and gave 
all his savings to his country. His father, on being 
told of this, wrote to him that he should publish his 
gift in ‘‘Le Nationale” or ‘‘ Le Réforme”, as ‘‘ Gift 
to la patrie ; 150 francs, by a son of an old soldier of 
the Empire, Louis Pasteur of the Ecole Normale”. 
And the father added, ‘‘ You should raise a subscription 
in your school in favour of the poor Polish exiles who 
have done so much for us ; it would be a good deed”. 
While working at the Ecole Normale and the Sorbonne, 
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Pasteur offered vacation courses to his old schoolmaster 
as some return for what he had himself received. 
Moreover, knowing that his father was anxious to 
learn, Pasteur prepared exercises and problems for 
him, revised the answers and explained the mistakes. 
Then, as throughout his life, he was a true communist 
in knowledge; every advance he was enabled to make, 


| 


faculty of medicine. Inthe time of France’s humilia- 


| tion, Pasteur prepared a paper entitled ‘‘ Why France 


he sought to repay to others, in the form of knowledge | 


to those who wanted knowledge, in the form of prac- 
tical benefits to those who cared most for the fruits of 
knowledge. 


The fundamental purpose of the Ecole Normale was | 


that the students trained at it should ke sent to pro- 
vincial institutions as teachers, and although Pasteur’s 
rising fame as an investigator made many think that 
he should be kept in the Parisian laboratories, Pasteur 
was sent first to Dijon as Professor of Physics, and a 
few months later, early in 1849, to Strasburg as 
Professor of Chemistry. At Strasburg he made the 
acquaintance of his future wife, and the letter that he 
wrote to her father, the Rector of the Academy, is 
extremely interesting as a display of character. ‘Sir, 
An offer of the greatest importance to me and to your 
family is about to be made to you on my behalf; and 
I feel it my duty to put you in possession of the follow- 
ing facts, which may have some weight in determining 
your acceptance or refusal. My father is a tanner in the 
small town of Arbois in the Jura, and my sisters keep 
house for him, and assist him with his books, taking 
the place of my mother whom we had the misfortune 
to lose in May last. My family is in easy circum- 
stances, but with no fortune; I do not value what we 
possess at more than 50,000 francs, and, as for me, 
I have long ago decided to hand over to my sisters the 


found no superior men in the hours of peril”. He con- 
trasted the condition of affairs then, with that in 1792 
when France, faced by still more overwhelming 
dangers, had been able to meet them on all sides, and 
attributed the change to diminishing respect for great 
intellectual men, particularly in the realms of exact 
science. 

The real story of Pasteur’s life is the story of his 


' successive scientific achievements, and it would be diffi- 


whole of what should be my share. I have therefore | 


absolutely no fortune. My only means are good health, 
some courage, and my position in the University. 


works which have been very well received, especially 
the last one, upon which a report was made which I 


present position. As to the future, unless my tastes 
should completely change, I shall give myself up 
entirely to chemical research. I hope to return to Paris 
when I have acquired some reputation through my 
scientific labours. M. Biot has often told me to think 
seriously about the Institut ; perhaps I may do so in 
ten or fifteen years’ time, and after assiduous work ; 
but this is but a dream, and not the motive which 
makes me love science for science’ sake. My father 
will come to Strasburg himself, to make this proposal 
of marriage.” The proposal was accepted, and 
Pasteur for the rest of his life enjoyed a completely 
happy family life. 

In 1854 Pasteur was made dean of the new faculty 
of sciences at Lille, an important centre of industry, 
and he at once set about establishing intimate relations 
between the University work and the local industries. 
Two years later, however, he succeeded in his ambition 
to return to Paris. The Ecole Normale was not pro- 
spering, and Pasteur was anxious to devote some of his 
energy to promoting the success of an institution from 
which he himself had received so much, and which he 
thought of the highest importance to the nation. He 
was given the direction of the scientific studies and the 
general administration, including the economic and 
hygienic management, the care of discipline, intercourse 
with the families of pupils and with the libraries and 
scientific establishment frequented by pupils. It is well 
worthy of notice, that for a great part of his life, 
during which many of his most extraordinary investi- 
gations were made, Pasteur was not endowed for 
research, but gained his living by arduous professorial, 
tutorial and administrative duties. The course of his 
life was now a steady succession of scientific successes, 
and one by one the great honours that France bestows 
on her most worthy sons came to him, while foreign 
countries were recognising amply that his work was for 
the benefit of the entire world. The war with Germany 
caused a lamentable interruption in his work, and 
Pasteur, an ardent patriot, returned to the University 
of Bonn the honorary diploma conferred on him by the 


cult to assign too high praise for the fashion in which 
M. Vallery-Radot has written of these, combining the 
strictest scientific accuracy with absolute clearness and 
charm. The reader of these pages, even if he begin 
with no scientific knowledge, will gain.a clear under- 
standing of many of the most complicated of modern 
scientific problems, and he will have the dramatic 
interest in learning of them in the order of their 
development. Pasteur’s first work was chemical, and 
his discovery of the asymmetry of the crystals of tartaric 
acid that twisted light to the right and to the left laid 
the foundation of a great branch of modern chemistry, 
what is now called stereo-chemistry ; and this branch 
has been the means by which many of the most useful 
and most wonderful synthetic productions of compli- 
cated chemical bodies have been attained. At Lille he 
began to study fermentations, and his work on these 
not only led him on towards the great bacteriological 
work of the future, but was the direct means of sup- 
planting the old rule of thumb methods in brewing and 
wine-making by exact scientific methods. Not only 
was the pecuniary gain to France and other coun- 
tries enormous, but the gain from the sanitary point 
of view was almost greater. His discovery of the 


_ relation of each kind of fermentation and putrefaction to 
| specific micro-organisms led him straight to the investi- 
I left the Ecole Normale two years ago, an agrégé in | 
physical science. I have held a doctor’s degree eighteen | 
months, and I have presented to the Académie a few — 


gation on broad lines of so-called spontaneous genera- 
tion and to the experimental disproof of its occurrence. 
The theoretical importance of this work needs no com- 
ment; to give an outline of its practical importance 


| would be to fill volumes ; Lord Lister avowedly based 
now have the honour to enclose. This, Sir, is all my | 


on it the antiseptic surgery which has saved more lives 
and more pain than any other discovery of modern 
science; it is the sure foundation of all modern sanita- 
tion and preventive medicine; and it led Pasteur 
straight to the series of investigations into the relations 
between microbes and diseases by which modern medi- 
cine has been transformed from a blind empiricism to a 
true and growing science. These investigations began 
with the silkworm disease, and, that conquered, pro- 
ceeded successively to the conquest of splenic fever and 
chicken cholera. In the work of these Pasteur reached 
the conceptions of the existence of specific viruses, of 
the real nature of acquired immunity, and greatest of 
all, of the means of conferring irmmunity by the inocula- 
tion of attenuated viruses. When he came to work on 
hydrophobia, Pasteur had the assistance of a set of 
devoted assistants, and very soon after the publication 
of his first successful results a world-wide enthusiasm 
provided and endowed the noble Pasteur Institute. 
Time alone can set a limit to the discoveries in far- 
reaching theory and beneficent practice that are to come 
either directly from that institute or from methods and 
inspiration that have come from it. When Pasteur 
died, in 1895, he had had the satisfaction of seeing that, 
so far from being left, his life-work was being‘ con- 
tinued in all parts of the civilised world. We trust 
that these volumes will have a wide circulation, and 
that the publishers in future issues will set right a 
number of inaccurate translations of scientific terms. 


A LITERARY HOAX. 


‘“* Frederick the Great on Kingcraft.” From the 
Original MS. By Sir J. William Whittall. London =: 
Longmans. igor. 7s. 6d. net. 


S® J. WILLIAM WHITTALL has reprinted a very 
curious and interesting document of which he 

ssesses the only copy; and even if, as we think, 
it has not the slightest historic importance, it was 
yet well worth publishing on account of the singular 
story attaching to it. That a series of anonymous 
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letters under the title of ‘‘Les Matinées Du Roi de 
Prusse, Ecrites par lui-méme a.p. 1764” existed and 
were ascribed to Frederick the Great is one of the 
curiosities of literature. Carlyle in his Life of 
Frederick absolutely and with his usual emphasis 
denied their genuineness. 
existed in Frederick’s handwriting, though manuscripts 
were known to exist and seven or eight different editions 
appeared from their first publication in 1766 to the 
year 1863 when Carlyle was in the midst of his work on 
Frederick. He again considered the question and con- 
temptuously dismissed the matter as not worth any con- 
sideration, the author of them being according to him 
an adventurer, Bonneville by name, who was suspected 
at the time on account of some previous exploits of a 
similar kind. 

Whether Carlyle was right in thus fixing the author- 
ship may be doubtful. His argument was that 
Bonneville had all the information which would have 
enabled him to concoct a sufficiently correct external 
story to fit the facts of Frederick’s career and the rest 
was only a motive either of malice with the object of 
slandering Frederick’s reputation, or of gain from the 
publication of a book which would sell. Sir James 
Whittall disputes Carlyle’s internal test as to the facts 
and asserts that there are many incidental references 
in the complete text which he now publishes for the 
first time ‘‘in its virginity”, which, if true, could not 
possibly have been known to or even imagined by 
Bonneville who was in America in about 1760 and 
could not have been long enough in Berlin to pos- 
sess the knowledge of details of the reign evinced 
in the manuscript. What these facts are however 
Sir James does not tell us; their correctness depends 
on the assumption of the truth of the facts related in 
the manuscript he now publishes, and independently of 
such assumption he confesses his inability to test them. 
If he could have done this he would at least have 
been able to clear the ground of Carlyle’s theory that 
the ‘‘ Matinées ” were written by Bonneville, and pre- 
pared an easier way for the acceptance of his own 
manuscript as having the more likely history of the 
two. 

Now the following is the history of the manuscript, 
and we may accept Sir James Whittall’s statement 
that it is the only one which has been published which 
is given with an explanation of where it came from. 
His grandfather Charlton Whittall who died in 1867 
was settled in Smyrna at the time of the restoration of 


the Bourbons. He had married a lady of the Bonapartist | 
Court and when Marshal Savary, Duke of Rovigo, | 


escaped from his imprisonment by the English at Malta, 
he took refuge for a year in the family of Charlton 
Whittall, who subsequently sent him to England in one 
of his own ships. Savaryin his ‘‘ Mémoires ” acknow- 
ledges the kindness of the hospitality he received at 
Smyrna. In 1853-1856 Sir James Whittall, then a young 
man, was in his grandfather’s office at Smyrna 
and he -heard from the old man amongst other 
reminiscences the story of Savary’s residence in his 
house. As a small souvenir of his gratitude Savary 
allowed his host ‘‘to copy a remarkable manuscript 
which he considered so precious that he had kept it on 
his person at all times, and even when he had to jump 
into the boat at Malta, fleeing with only the clothes on 
his back to escape the Bourbon agents”. Savary’s 
account of the manuscript was that when Napoleon 
occupied Berlin he accompanied him to Sans Souci 
where they visited the private library of Frederick. 
Savary describes this visit in his ‘‘ Mémoires ” but omits 
the following which he told only to his host. ‘‘ Napoleon 
turned his back to me and raising Frederick the Great’s 
sword examined it. I, seeing a manuscript on the desk 
near to where | stood, seized and pocketed it: and it 
turned out to be, as you will see, the instructions of 
Frederick the Great to his nephew the heir to the 
Prussian throne. I am ashamed now of the theft I com- 
mitted. Nothing else was touched, and if I allow you to 
copy it you must promise that you will not publish it as 
long as either of us lives, and I on my part promise to 
do the same.” The promise was given; Sir James’ 
grandfather copied the manuscript in his own hand- 
writing ; and Sir James has this copy, from which the 
present edition is published, in his possession at present 


No manuscript of them | 


and itis dated 1816. What became of the original manu- 

script? Nobody knows. But Sir James’ grandfather 

often told him ‘‘that the style of the handwriting had 
| been impressed on his memory, and that he had 
_ distinctly recognised it later on when he made a study of 
examples of the King’s hand, which he had obtained a 
sight of after great trouble”. The original appears 
not to have found its way back to its first custody. 
_ Sir James relates that, when in 1863 the last edition of 
| what purported to be the ‘‘ Matinées” was published, 
in consequence of a letter he himself wrote to the 
‘*Times” the Prussian Consul at Smyrna visited his 
father who had the copy, ‘‘ in obedience as he said to 
instructions received, and seemed to be much relieved 
in his mind when he was told ” that the manuscript was 
only a copy. 

Such is the story. A manuscript in the great King’s 
own handwriting, displaying his character in the most 
| hopelessly immoral light as soldier and statesman, was 
| left lying about casually on the outside of a desk for 

the first comer to pick up and put in his pocket! This 
is incredible. Had the manuscript been genuine it 
would have been destroyed or buried in the most secret 
place of the archives. Yet nothing in the library was 
upset, nothing ransacked, everything was as the great 
King had left it. How Savary came to possess the par- 
| ticular manuscript he allowed Mr. Whittall to copy of 
/ course we cannot suggest, nor why he should have 
played such a mean practical joke on his benefactor. 
The remembrance of Charlton Whittall as to the 
similarity of handwriting would have little weight we 
should think in a court of law, nor is there anything 
‘‘in the intrinsic nature of its contents” which is 
decisive, as Sir James Whittall seems to think. A man 
would have to be proved a scoundrel otherwise than 
by a doubtful document such as this before we could 
take it as a revelation of his character by his own 
hand. Literary tricks of the kind have not been at all 
rare, and such tricks were in fact played in regard to 
Frederick the Great with considerable freedom. Mr. 
*Whittall’s manuscript is interesting on account of its 
connexion with the story of his grandfather and his 
| relations with Savary, but otherwise it would hardly 
have been worth reprinting. 


NOVELS. 


Kitty Fairhall.”. By John MHalsham. 
Hodder and Stoughton. igor. 6s. 

Before the first chapter of this story has been finished 
a feeling of assurance comes to one that here is some- 
| thing of a widely different sort from the vulgar stuff 
| that is born amid puffs and paragraphs rushed with 
horrid haste into ‘‘ large second editions”’, talked of at 
‘*At Homes” and presently shot into the rubbish bins 
of modern print. ‘‘ Kitty Fairhall” has no chance 
whatever of being talked about: its unsuccess is 
assured. We fancy success of the kind indicated 
would be little to the liking of the author; and are 
sure that it would be no more to his ultimate good than 
would success and fame have been to the Quillinan of 
Arnold’s stanzas. Truth to tell, we have grave doubts 
whether John Halsham will do well to stray over 
long in the new field into which he has ventured. As 
we have seen, the popular novelist’s success would be 
out of the question—even if aimed at: nor is there 
great promise in this story that he will ever win that fame 
in fiction which is worth having indeed, and which at the 
most perhaps three or four writers of to-day possess. 
If John Halsham’s skill in characterisation and dramatic 
force were at all equal in excellence to his style he would 
be a story teller of country-life stories indeed. But 
they are not. His sky and landscapes are always deli- 
cate, sometimes choice. He has that inner eye without 
which our dreamy English country-side can never be 
enjoyed as it deserves. What could be better than his 
description—one of several of the kind—of the cuckoo’s 
note as ‘‘ a voice half in the ear and half in the thought ” ? 
Neither Wordsworth nor the author of ‘‘ The Story of 
My Heart ” could well have put that better. But we can- 
not get up enthusiasm over his hero or heroine. They do 
not get a grip of us. We seem to watch them at a 
distance, knowing them to be only people in a book ; 
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to watch them rather less concernedly than Vicar Blake 


or Rector Lewknor—the former a kind of Cargill, but 
more selfish and without Cargill’s delicious absent- 
mindedness. ‘‘I think it takes a whole lifetime of my 


people to make a tragedy”, says Lewknor: and that | 


seems the keynote of the book. Lewknor was all 
wrong. Thereare Hetty Sorrels if not Adam Bedes and 
Dinahs, in plenty, we believe, among the peasantry of 
the sleepiest of English Arcadias. In the circle in 
which Kitty moves there is room enough for palpitating 
life, for burning fears and ‘‘ baths of hissing tears”. 
Picture such a Kitty in the hands of, say, a Hardy. 
Kitty ‘‘disarraying” herself somehow does remind 
one a little of Hardy. But in Hardy she would pro- 
bably have taken much longer in the disarraying It 
would be a risky theme. There wou!d be some sailing 
in the half shadow that lies about the line between 
propriety and suggestiveness. With that fine camel’s- 
hair brush of his John Halsham could, we question not, 
have done this to a nicety. We honour him that he 
would not. 


‘The Firebrand.” By S. R. Crockett. London: 
Macmillan. 1901. 6s. 


This would-be exciting story will disgust educated 
people. The scene is laid in Spain at the time of the first 


Carlist war, but the author’s knowledge of Spaniards is | 


so superficial that we hesitate to believe it can have been 
acquired first hand. He indulges in that peculiarly 
aggravating habit of larding his narrative with simple 
Spanish words, where English ones would have served 
his turn as well: for instance, when he desires to say 
“fone of us”, he looks out ‘‘us” in his dictionary and 
writes down ‘‘one of nosotros”. Sometimes the 
dictionary plays him false, with the result that a word 
appears in an incongruous setting; and the Spanish 
system of accentuation has baffled him altogether: to 
write Doléres, as he does throughout, is to betray 
ignorance of the first and most elementary rule on the 
subject. Should this book attain to any wide popu- 
larity, it will serve to reinforce many foolish prejudices 
of the half-educated classes. 


AN IMPORTANT LAW BOOK. 


“Daniell’s Chancery Practice.” Seventh Edition. By C.C. M. 
Dale, C. W. Greenwood and others. 2 vols. London: 
Stevens and Sons Limited. 1901. £5 5s. 


Following hard on the fifth edition of “ Daniell’s Chancery 
Forms”, which we noticed a fortnight ago, comes the new 
edition of the companion volume, “ Daniell’s Chancery 
Practice”. These two, together with a new edition of “ Seton”, 
which Messrs. Stevens have recently published, constitute 


not only the conveyance but the form of order which is 
eventually to affirm it. This is not a great matter, but books of 
practice exist merely to keep the practitioner right in matters 
of detail, and one has the right to expect that details of this 
kind shall be correct. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Bettriége su einer Kritik der Sprache. Von Fritz Mauthner. 
Zweiter Band. Zur Sfrachwissenschaft. Stuttgart und 
Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 
1go1. M. 14. 


This work is monumental. It is the greatest work yet pro- 
duced on language, which it “criticises ” by philosophising and 
analysing in every department and in every relation. For, as 
Herr Mauthner acutely points out, the science of language is a 
department of psychology, and (in another place) language is 
in truth memory, and memory endeavouring to express truth ; 
every word has been, in its inception, a picture,a memory 
handed on from generation to generation which crystallises and 
afresh adapts it to the thoughts and consciousness of successive 
modifications by environment. 

“The standpoint of the child ”, he observes (p. 464), “is more 
rooted in the form of speech than is generally believed. 


Behind all conjunctives and optatives is hidden the wayward . 


petition of the weeping child, which, as a suckling, realised the 


| power of its whimpering tone, and now applies it to satisfy 


larger needs. Mankind, in a state of nature, is as ignorant as 
a child of the difference between possible and impossible 


| demands. The unalterability of natural laws is not yet, after 


a most important trilogy: the method of linking together by , t : ws | e 
| in employing Ciceronian Latin is only able to apply it 


means of contemporaneous editions and the same or partially 


the same editors these three standard works is a very interest- | 


ing experiment: they furnish the Chancery practitioner with a 
complete armoury of attack and defence : and the unity of plan 
in their production permits of cross references which should be 
of great service. Of the present volumes, the first covers the 
whole proceedings in an ordinary action from commencement 
to judgment, and final appeal to the House of Lords ; while 
the second deals in the careful way, familiar to Chancery 
practitioners, with particular actions, partition for instance, 
foreclosure, or partnership. As noticed in the case of the 
“Forms ”, the modern anxiety for celerity, certainty and cheap- 
ness, have made themselves much felt even in the dusty purlieus 
of Chancery. The editors themselves admit that the extension 
of the jurisdiction by originating summons, in order to avoid the 
expenses of a complete and formal action, with the consequent 
development of practice in chambers have rendered it necessary 
to reconstruct the parts dealing with chamber work. There 
are limits, however, be it said, even to the use ofan “ originator ”, 
and often one of the most difficult tasks junior counsel at the 
Chancery Bar have to accomplish is to persuade impetuous 
clients that that useful weapon is not available, and that the 
regular formal action is the only course to adopt. So far as 
we have been able to test the new edition, it seems generally 
to state accurately the results of recent changes. There is 
however one somewhat serious error under the head of Invest- 
ments in the Purchase, &c., of an Estate (pp. 846 et seq.), 
where recourse is had to the conveyancing counsel to the 
court to approve the title, and draft the conveyance : it is stated 
on p. 846 that an order is first drawn up and then the question 
of title is referred to counsel : in fact this is not usually done 
now, reference is made to the conveyancing counsel without 
any order having been drawn up, and he himself usually drafts 


three centuries, firmly grasped by the instructed world. The 
believer has not got it yet to hand ; and in prayer, as in curse, 
the old childish demand of immediate fulfilment still endures ”. 
Very remarkable too are his observations on the distinctions 
between the communications between brutes, and the speech of 
man. To put them briefly they amount to what Bolingbroke 
discovered 170 years ago, that man is the only animal 
capable of generalising ideas. In an extremely striking passage 
(p. 713) he shows that the old distinction of the capacity for 
realising “objects” is exploded. Reason, they say, exists when 
this power exists. Has not a falcon pouncing on its prey, he 
urges, as definite a ‘notion of it as a man doing the same? 
And has not a savage, entering a room, an equally blurred 
notion of its components as a dog? What fails both the savage 
and the dog is experience, not reason. 

Very significant too are his strictures on Max Miiller’s theory 
of “roots” as the “causes of language” (p. 31), and on Mr. 
Garner’s assertions about ape language (p. 377 e¢ seg.) ; nor 
less so his appreciation’and criticism of Geiger’s epoch-making 
book on “ The Origin and Development of Human Language 
and Reason” (pages 673 ef seg.) in its relations to the dis- 
tinction between man and beast. He further considers the 
reflections of many illustrious writers, ancient and modern, in 
regard to his subjects. He considers Herder as the founder of 
the modern science of language and, further on, he points out 
(p. 521) how Goethe grasped the metaphorical significance of 
speech. 

One light thrown on the relation of language to thought 
must not be omitted. He shows that Erasmus, for instance 


successfully to thoughts which correspond with classical 
thought. He has, further a most instructive passage respect- 
ing the brotherhood, so to speak, of languages, in which he 
traces how the early Christians inspired by the idea of equality, 
were the main instruments through transiation of bringing 
together the Eastern and Western languages. The work is 
most remarkable. Its style is incisive, lively, and trenchant. 
It affords a panorama of its theme, and it will remain as the 
best attempt to deal with a singularly complex, profound, and 
fascinating subject. 


Der Kampf um die Cheopspyvramide. Eine Geschichte und 
Geschichten aus dem Leben eines Ingenieurs. Von Max 
Eyth. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitiitsbuchhand- 
lung. (gb".) M. 8. 

It is hard to digest two elephants a month, yet such is 
occasionally our lot. This colossal book is the second of them. 
In it is much suggestive, more instructive, some exciting, a little 
amusing. But it is an effort, and requires an effort to compre- 
hend. The author finds himself in Egypt with three remarkable 
acquaintances, one English, one Irish, the last German. The 
first is the “Rev. Joseph Thinker” (reminding us of Voltaire’s 
“ Rev. Goodnatured Wellwisher”) of “ Pyramid Villa Syden- 
ham”, an enthusiastic Egyptologist, who hopes to penetrate to 
the Holy of Holies in the pyramid of Cheops, and who has 
symbolical theories about every stone ofall the pyramids. The 
second is O*‘Donald, a practical jester, who, we trust, is 
more practical than entertaining. The third is the painter, 
Buchwald, who is going to execute a monumental paint- 
ing of “The building of the Pyramid of Cheops”. They 
discourse on their dahibeyah of everything in the heavens 
above, the earth below, and the waters below the earth. 
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Among other things the artist relates the fascination exercised 
over him, when he lodged with the author in “ Middleton 


Square”, West Newington, by a young girl who seemed to | 
embody all the charm of primzeval Egypt, and who last receded | 


from his gaze in the “Alhambra Court” of the “ Crystal 
Palace Sydenham”. She turns out to be none other than 
Joseph Thinker’s niece, and they all exclaim “ How small the 
world is” ; but the world is smaller than these volumes, and it 
is not until the fifth chapter and over a hundred pages, with 
Arabs and Pashas unnumbered, that we and they arrive at the 
Pyramids at all ; and it is after another huge interval that we 
stumble upon Miss Thinker (whom they call “Sakuntala”) 
by one of the Pyramids themselves, with her father “ Ben 
Thinker ”. 

The fun now begins. Joe Thinker wishes to enlist the 
Egyptian Government and Ismail Pasha in his great scheme 
of unearthing secrets from the pyramid which the son of 
Haroun Al-Raschid fatally and in vain attempted to explore. 
He is brought into conflict with the materiality of modern 
Egypt and the English, and eventually is bitterly disappointed. 
But meanwhile he delivers rhapsodical lectures on the mystic 
value and significance of the number five which dominates 
every detail of pyramidal construction. He is convinced that 
the pyramids area revelation of the cosmos geographic and 
astronomic, and that their architect was divinely inspired, at 
a period when Chaldea and Syria tingled with inspiration. He 
delivers two immense “fairy tales”, the one connecting a 
daughter of ancient Egypt with the history of modern India, 
the other a reincarnated Ethiopian with the Crusades ; and 
both stretching “from here to Mesopotamy”. There is the 
usual ascent of the great pyramid with provoking tourists, the 
“Yankee” being called “ Miss Jemima Prudentia Switchley of 
No. 28 Fulton Street, New York, U.S.”. A series of intrigues 
opens. The artist resumes his Crystal Palace flirtations, and 
the glamour of “the villa at West Newington” is renewed. 
The author and his friends cabal with Turkish officials 
for their learned friend’s great project. The learned friend 
is always losing his donkey, sometimes his head, and eventually 
his health ; for, poor fellow, under the strain of eloquence, 


enthusiasm, and the exercise entailed by scaling and exploring | 


the pyramids without and within, he breaks down and takes to his 
bed. In the end the Zeitgeist triumphs brutally, and a double 
marriage is the outcome of his visionary fervour. It is a bewil- 
dering work, all too solid for itshumour, and not humorousenough 
for its solidity : but, nevertheless, it is, at times, exceedingly 
interesting, and “ Thinker’s” disquisition on the plan and 
architecture of the pyramid, appended to Volume I., is a real 
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contribution to its theme. The work is a pyramid in itself ; its 
bulk represents 881 pages. 


Der geniale Mensch. Von Hermann Tiirck. Berlin: Ferd. 
Diimmlers Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1901. M. 7. 

This is a series of interesting essays on the quality of sympa- 
thetic genius. The author starts by one on the genius as artist. 
He quotes Schopenhauer’s definition of the man of genius as 
ene who strives after the most perfect “ objectivity” and he 
supports it by a passage from Goethe about the “keen expres- 
sion of the object, and its harmonious handling”. These 
pronouncements he interprets as meaning “a love of truth”. 
The subject is not so simple as the author supposes. An 
endeavour to depict something outside oneself (object) and a 
“love of truth” are not the same thing. A love of truth is 
necessary to all good action, but, in art, it cannot imply more 
than an endeavour to present things as they are to oneself. 
Truth is universal, but effort is particular: moreover one’s 
“ subjective” impressions are as much an object of truth, as 
the externals with which they are inextricably bound up. Mood 
and feeling are essentials to genius, and Goethe himself says 
that what one does not love, one cannot artistically present. 
Herr Tiirck reduces “ genius ” to the moral quality of “ selfless- 
ness”; and in his fourth essay on “ Hamlet” as an illustration 
he chooses a singularly inapposite instance, and substitutes for 
“Hamlet” that evolution from German inner consciousness 
which usually marks the Teuton comments on Shakespeare. 
Hamlet, thinks our author, was perfused by an intense aspiration 
after “completeness ” ; he rejected Ophelia because, despite her 
personal beauty, she was not “complete”. In dwelling, in the 
appeal to his mother, on “this picture and that”, he was point- 
ing the contrast between a complete and an incomplete man. 
Shakespeare, we take it, would have been much surprised at 
Herr Tiirck. A powerful essay on “ Goethe’s Self-portraiture 
in Faust” succeeds. There follows an original and sugges- 
tive one on “Byron’s delineation of the Supernatural in 
Manfred”. The next is on Schopenhauer and Spinoza and their 
attitude to genius and freedom of the will. The last essay deals 
with “the narrow (‘bornierte’) man in contrast with the 
genial; and the ‘Antisophie’ of egoism”, in which, we ob- 
serve, he zealously contradicts the doctrines of Nietzsche. 
The whole book is most pertinent in its aspect of the “ genial ” 
or “sympathetic”, but confused in its outlook on “genius” 
or superlative talent. 


Die Insel-Aesthetisch-Belletristische Monatsschrift, mit Bilder- 
gaben. Herausgegebenvon Julius Bierbaum. Insel-Verlag. 
Leipzig. October and November, 1go1. 

These two numbers of the third year of the “ Island’s ” exist- 
ence contain “fragments” from Nietzsche’s “ Umwertung aller 
Werte” on “ Die Philosophe als Decadence” ; and an article 
on “Stendhal”. The woodcuts are, we suppose, very “ modern ” 
but exceeding affected. 

Das litterarische Echo, (1st half, November) has an article on 

South American novelists ; and an excellent review of English 

plays and romances. 


In our next article on German Literature we hope to notice 
“Allerlei neue Bismarckiana,” by Adolph Rohut, “Kaiser 
Friedrich’s Tagebiicher,” edited by Margaretha v. Poschinger, 
and “ Die Intriguen de Grifin,” by Elisabeth Seefeld. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. ByL.T. Meape. 
DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Wacter R. D. Forbes. 


“ Bright, animated, and full of colour......thoroughly entertaining.” —///ordd. 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harotp BinpLoss. 


“We enjoyed ae it very much...... It is a book of true adventure...... It is 
difficult to grow tired of a book like this, which throbs and resounds with the com- 
motion of real life.” —Daitly Chronicle. 


THE CANKERWORM: Being Episodes of a 
Woman's Life. By GzorGe MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Double Cunning.” 
Mr. Fenn may be said to have excelled himself." —Glode. 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. 


Curistig Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 
“The story is powerfully conceived, and some of the passages are of absorbing 
interest.” —Zimes. 
THE TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACHLAND. 
By Bertram MirtForp, Author of “‘ The Gun-runner,” &c. 
A pretty and exciting story.” —Candid Friend. 


THREE MEN OF MARK. By Saran TYTLER. 


“ A good story, and well written.”—Oxtlook. 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suit. 
** Lovers of sensational fiction will read ‘The Purple Cloud’ with breathless haste, 
and will thoroughly enjoy it."—Leeds Mercury. 


THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himsecr. 


‘* Strong and interesting.” — Westminster Gazette. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Florence Warpen. 


** A story of absorbing interest, that grips the reader, and sustains his interest to 
the last page.” Weekly Dispatch. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR. By Berrua 


Tuomas. Seconp Epiti0n. 
“*A good and very original story.” —P lot. 


THE WEALTH OF MALLERSTANG. By 


ALGERNON GISSING. 
“* This finely-conceived novel......powerful.”"— Glasgow Herald. 
ONLY A NIGGER. By Epmunp Mitcue.. 


The interest well sustained, and the story highly readable." —Scotsiman. 
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} nel KJ. Hanoy, Author of “ How to be Happy though Married.” 
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Cuartes Reape. A New Epirion, set in handsome type, and Illustrated 
by 16 Photogravures and 84 Half-tone ‘Illustrations by Matt. B. HEWERDINE, 
Small 4to. cloth gilt, ros. 6d. net. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


A BOOK ¢ OF GREAT INTEREST.—JU —JUST OUT. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INCELOW 
and her EARLY FRIENDS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.” —A theneum. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. HENRY TWELLS, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Peterborough. By the Very REV. WILLIAM CLAVELL 
ae gy D.D. With Portraix and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 

“ We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemplary in his life as 
he was able and accomplished.” —Sfectator. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REICN. By 
the Right Rev. A, F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
F cap. 8vo. art linen boards, 1s. 6d. 
“It strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late 
Queen's character.” — 7imes. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, pone 

By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentia 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Edition. 

‘Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They are 

plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, declaring all that is known or that may 
reasonably be held .....and the plain man who wants to know what he may safely 
believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to them has here all that he 
needs."—Church Times. 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. Being some Old 


Friends in New Dresses. Pictured by Gorpon Browne, R.I. Oblong 4to. 
printed in colours, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


HIGH-CLASS BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
MR. GORDON BROWNE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
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FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With 


Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, and numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Uniform with “ Grimm's Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 
extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. Suerwoop. 


Revised, with MARY E. PALGRAVE, and numerous 
Mlustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine 
paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
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DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE ART GIFT- BOOKS. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the best style, and printed 
on superfine paper, cloth boards, 6s.; or handsomely bound irfcalf, ros. 6d. net. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous Illus- 


trations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
** The most admirable book of the kind we have seen.” —Leeds Mercury. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR and his NOBLE 
KNIGHTS. Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur.” By 
MARY MACLEOD. | Introduction by Professor HALES. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 

“* Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 
Literature. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child's Book 


for Children, for Women, and for Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated 
by Gorden Browne, 
‘*Had any one ever bezn disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius he must 
have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying *‘ Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ ""— 7imes. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF SIR 


TOADY LION, WILH THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
‘* When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have ever 
read, we are still short of the mark." —Dazly Chronicle. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND UNDINE. 


Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by Gordon 


Browne. 
** Nothing could be more attractive than the form in which this excellent edition 


is sent forth.” —Record. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduction by 


S. BARING-GOULD, M.A Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
‘* No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm’s stories has been a. bas 
Standar 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE Lah af OF BIRD LIFE BY A 


L-KNOWN WRIT 
WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. 


BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
| “Ths whole book is delightful.” Country Life. 
STORIES FROM FROISSART. By Henry 


NEWBOLT, Author of ‘Admira's All,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon 


Browne, R.I. 

“No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noolest years in 
our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it could not have been presented in a 
better form.” James's Gazette. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 


Introduction by GEOR:'sE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, R.I. Second Edition, with Additional — and Iilustra- 
tions, 
“The prettiest and most complete collection we have seen 
Westminster Gazette. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 


Punch :—“ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close." 
Vanity Fair :—“ An unusually able volume.” 


DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 
Saturday Review :—“ A remarkable novel.” 
Westminster Gazette :—“ A daring idea is well carried out.” ‘ 
Western Morning News :—“ As a literary work it is one of great daring and 
equal excellence.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. By Mason. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle :—‘* They breathe a breezy atmosphere suggestive of cpen air 
and sturdy constitutions.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercwry :—“ The characters are skilfully drawn.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 


By Tueo. Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette :—*‘ Well told and pathetic.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessit. 
Price 6s. 
Pail Mail Gazette :—“' Nothing pleasanter could be devised.” 


TATTY: A Study of a Young Girl. By Peter 


Fraser. Price 6s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—*‘ A well-written novel.” 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 

Containing nearly roo Original Illustrations by the famous Cat Artist, and 
Contributions from many Literary Celebrities, including T. P. O'Connor, 
Justin McCarruy, Frank T. Herman Mertvate, Lapy Ban- 
crorT, ADRIAN Ross, Sir Wittiam INnGRaM, Bart., Joun Lartey, &c. 

Price ONE SHILLING. 


THREE OCTOBERS: a Political Philippic. By 


Ronatp Howe. Price 1s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ A really clever bit of work......witty and enter- 
taining.” 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. [Illustrated with Photo- 


CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Office of Crampton’s Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of “ AYLWIN.” 


CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID 


Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway : Love-passages by 
the Avon. 
Story of how the Colden Skeleton saved England from 
the Spanish Armada. 
With nine Illustrations by Hersert Cote. 
Being Volume XI. of Flowers of Parnassus. 
Bound in cloth, price 1s. net. Bound in leather, price 1s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“Mr. Lane has shown commendable sagacity in bringing out Mr. 
Watts-Dunton's * Christmas at the Mermaid’ in a form and at a time 
suitable for Christmas gifts." —SaTuRvAyY Review. 

“It tingles not only with the joy of the Armada Battle, but also 
with the supernatural imagery that centres round the Golden Skeleton 
legend.” —STar. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher: London and New York. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, DECEMBER. 


Containing 
SIR CHARLES DILKE’S articie on 
c and COUNTER 


UERILLA -CUERILLA. 
THE CRISIS WITH CERMANY, by Catcuas. LI HUNG CHANG, by D. C. Bovicer. 
ANTICIPATIONS, by H. G. LKACHE, by Maxime Gork1. 
tc. &c. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


By HEATHER BIGG. _ Second Edition. ss. net. 


NELL. 


A Tale of the Thames. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE IRVING SHAKESPEARE: Write for Prospectus to 
THE MANAGER, Saturday Keview, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY, 


Sir Henry Raeburn (Sir W. Armstrong). Heinemann. £5 5s. net. 

Christian Art and Archeology (W. Lowrie). New York: The Mac- 
Macmillan Company. 10s. 6a. 

‘* The Artist’s Library’: Constable (C. J. Holmes). Unicorn Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 

New Tales of Old Rome (Rodolfo Lanciani). Macmillan. 245. 

The Sacred Beetle : a Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs in Art 
and History (John Ward). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Lives and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and Other Early 
Saints (Mrs. Arthur Bell). Bell. 145 net. 

Catalogue Raisonné of the Pictures at Locko Park, the Property of 
Wm. Drury-Lowe, Esq. Bemrose. 12s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Confessions of a Caricaturist (Harry Furniss. 2 vols) Unwin. 


25. 

of Edward Fitzgerald. Macmillan. 5s. 

V. R. I.: Queen Victoria, Her Life and Empire (The Marquis of 
Lorne). Harpers. 55. 

‘English Writers of To-day”: Hall Caine (C. Fred Kenyon). 
Greening. 35. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs, 


Behind the Wainscot (Cicely Fulcher). Treherne. 2s. 6d. 

Phil May’s Illustrated Winter Annual, 1901-1902. Thacker. 15. 

The Castaways of Meadowbank (ThomasCobb). Methuen. 2s. 6a. 

Twinkling Stars (Theodosia Abdy). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 

The Golden Rule (Vol. II. —New Series—1go1). S.S.U. 2s. 

Secrets of the Woods (William J. Long). Boston : Ginn and Co. 

Daddy Gander for Little and Big Folks (Francis Edgar Mason). New 
York: Mason; London: Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 

Nonsense Rhymes (Cosmo Monkhouse); The Wonderful Story of 
Dunder van Haeden (E. Chesterton). Johnson. 2s. 6d. net 
each. 

The Lotos-Eaters (Tennyson); The Raven (E. A. Poe). Gay and 
Bird. 35. net each, 

The Bogey Book (E. S. and R. J. S.). Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

A Gift-Book for the Home (The Marquis of Lorne). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 

* All about All of Us” (M. C. E. W.), 2s. 6d. ; In Love’s Garden 
Lauchlan Maclean Watt) ; Saints of Italy (Ella Noyes), 4s. 6d. 
Dent. 

Chatterbox Xmas Box, 1901, Is. net; Father’s Story Book of 
Animals; The Forbidden Room (Phcebe Allen), 2s. Gardner 
Darton. 

Lem, a New England Village Boy (Noah Brooks), 5s. ; Beautiful 
Mamma (Winifred Graham), 3s. 6¢.; The Boys of S. Elmo’s 
(A. T. Story), 3s. 6a. ; Tales of Greyhouse (R. S. Warren Bell), 
3s. 6d.: Valour for Victoria (James A. Mason). Is. 6d. 
Newnes. 


FICTION. 


Jo 


Wilson (Henry Lawson). Blackwood. 6s.—The Portion of 
Labor (M. E. Wilkins) ; The House Divided (H. B. M. Watson). 
Harper. 6s. each.—The Gold-Stealers (E. Dyson). Longmans. 
6s.—The Velvet Glove (H. Seton Merriman). Swth, Elder. 
6s.—The Stone of Dunalter (W. Robertson). Paisley: Alex- 
ander Gardner.— Borrel’s Bog (F. Hainsworth). Drane. 3s. 6d. 
— Ardnarigh (Melville Gray). Dvane. 6s.—In Ole Virginia 
(T. Nelson Page. ‘‘ The Dollar Library”). Hecnemann. 45.— 
Love and Life Behind the Purdah (Cornelia Sorabji). Free- 
mantle. 6s.—Lady Joan’s Companion (Florence Warden). 
Digby, Long. 6s.—Sport and Spangles (Byron Webber). 
Chatto and Windus. 2s.—The Countess of Maybury : ‘‘ Between 
You and I” (W. B. Maxwell). Lowney. 6s.— A Fury in White 
Velvet (Herbert Compton). Z7eherne. 1s.—The Orloff Couple 
and Malva (Alexei Maximovitch Peshkaff—‘* Maxim Goérki ”— 
translated from the Russian by Emily Jakowleff and Dora B. 
Montefiore). Heinemann. 35. 6a.—1he Man from Glengarry 
(Ralph Connor). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.—The Fields of 
Dulditch (Mary E. Mann). Dizghy, Long. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


A Narrative’ of the Mutiny on board His Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Bounty” 
(Lieut. W.| Bligh). London: George Nicol, 1790; ‘Unicorn 
Press, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Oriental Club and Hanover Square (A. F. Baillie). Longmans. 
255. net. 

Caroline the Illustrious: a Study of her Life and Time (W. H. 
Wilkins. 2 vols.) Longmans. 36s. 

Haud Immemor (Charles Stewart). Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

Ewenny Priory: Monastery,and Fortress (Colonel J. P. Turbervill). 
Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Select Documents of English Constitutional History (Edited by George 
Burton Adams and H. Morse Stephens). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 10s. net. 

The Foundation of British East Africa (Professor J. W. Gregory). 
Horace Marshall. 6s. net. 


NATURAL History. 
The Book of Bulbs (S. Amott). John Lane. 2s. 6a. net. 


(Continued on page 724.) 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS, 


MEXICO AS | SAWIT. By Mrs. ALec TWEEDIE. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and New Map of 
Mexico. 1 vol. crown 4to. 21s. net. 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR RECIONS: Expedition of 1898-1900. By 
Louis Bernaccui, F.R.G.S. _Fuily Illustrated by Photographs taken by the 
Author, Maps, Plans, &c. Price 12s. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. By HI. Frevpinc, Author of *‘ The Soul 


of a Peopie,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. res. 6d. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON: Being an Account of the 
Modern Aspect of Central Africa and some little-known Regions Traversed by 
the Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1g00. By J. E. S. Moore, F.R.G.S. 
1 vol. crown 4to. ith numerous IIlustrations and Maps. Price 21s. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO, the First Traverse of Africa from South 
to North, By Ewart S. GroGan and Artuur H. Suarpr. Fully Illustrated 
by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), 
Original Lrawings by E. S. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits 
by the Authors, Maps, &c. 1 vol. crown 4to. 235. net. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


At 6s. each. POOR ELISABETH. by M. Hamitton, 
IN SPITE OF ALL. By Epna Lya.t, — A The Dishonour of Frank 
Author of “‘ Donovan,” ‘‘We Two,” 
&e. 
STRAWS IN THE WIND. By Carron | At 3s. 6d. each. 


Dawe, Author of *‘ The Yellow Man,” 


AYLWIN. By TuHEoporE Watts- 
“A Bride of Japan,” &c. 


| _Duntox. The Snowdon Edition, 
THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD: A Hero- BEQUEATHED. By BEATRICE 
ine of the Red Terror. By Lady Wuirtry. 
Fairiie Cunincuame, Author of | HIS OWN FATHER. By W. E. 


* A Wandering Star,” &c. | Norris. 
FARDEN HA’. By Joanna E. Woop, THE WONDERFUL CAREER OF EBEN- 
Author of A Daughter of Witches,” | EZER LOBB. By Upwarp. 
eC. : FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By Even 
FLOWER AND THORN. By Bearrice PHILLrorts. 


Wuirtsy, Author of ‘‘ The Awakening CHILDREN OF HERMES. By Hume 
of Mary Fenwick,” &c. Nisper. 
THE MARRIACE OF MR. MOLYNEUX. THE SECOND THOUCHTS OF AN 
y Ceci HeEapiam, Author of FELLOW. By Jerome K. 
“The Story of Nuremberg,” &c. | JEROME. 


TWO CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
MARY’S MENACERIE. Written and Illustrated by ARrHuR LAYARD. 
In 1 vol. oblong 4to. 2s. 6d. 


COLDEN HAIR AND CURLY HEAD. A l’ocm. By ALLEN Upwarp. 
With Illustrations by Harold Copping. In 1 vol. crown 4to. with Frontispiece 
Photogravure. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough, Street, W. ‘ 


Mr. R. Brimley Johnson’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


PENHOLM. By G. Howe t Baker. Royal quarto. 
ros. 6d. net. Pen and Ink Drawings on Hand-made Paper. 


POLYPHEMUS. By R. C. Trevetyan. Fcap. 


quarto. 7s. 6d.net. Printed on Hand-made Paper with 12 decorations in 
colour by Roger Fry. 


THE DEFENDANT. By G. K. Cuesterron. 


Crown 8vo,. buckram. ss. net. A collection of Essays in Defence. 


"TWIXT DOG AND WOLF. By C. F. Keary. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Stories of the Supernatural. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


with an Introduction and Bibliography. By WALTER JerRotp. Large 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PASITELES THE ELDER. By Cosmo 


Monkuovse. Crown 8vo. ss. net. With a Prefatory Note by Austin 
Dobson. 


THE LAST FORWARD. By‘S. L. MclInrosu. 
on 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Football Stories for Boys. Illustrated by Jack B. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 


Price 1s. net. Cover Designed by G. K. Chesterton. 


MRS. HAMMOND’S CHILDREN. By Mary 


StrRaFForD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“* A delightful set of pickles.” — Glasgow Herald. 


NONSENSE RHYMES. By Cosmo Monkuovse. 


Illustrated by G. K. Cuesterton. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF DUNDER 
VAN HAEDEN. By Epwarp CuesTerTon. Illustrated by the Author. 
Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


CARPET PLAYS. For Amateurs; suitable for 


Christmas Parties. Send for List. 6d. net. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent Post Free on application to 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. Two Vols. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 

An entirely New Edition of these two famous Christmas Stories. The set will 
contain 24 full-page Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations, from 
original designs by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. each. 


MORE FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THEIR STORIES. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN, 
With 186 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. net. 
Contents—Compton Wynyates, Mount Edgcumbe, Levens Hall, Blickling Hall, 
Naworth Castle, Rufford Abbey, Cotehele, Wilton House, Longleat, Glamis, Knole. 
‘Among the writers are Lord Sackville, Lady Glamis, and the Countess of 


Pembroke. 
LIGHTS OF CHILDLAND. 
By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


Author of ‘‘ Sleepy-Time Stories.” With Illustrations by Alice Farnsworth Drew. 
rown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT 
IN RELIGION. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Author of “ Life Beyond Death.” Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


In this volume Dr. Savage will try to make clear the great positive elements of 
religion which cannot pass away. 


ROYAL ROGUES. 
By ALBERTA BANCROFT. 
With Illustrations by Louis Betts. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ss. 


ON BOARD A WHALER. 
By T. W. HAMMOND. 
With Illustrations by H. G. Burgess. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
A record of personal experience, put into stcry form. It is a boy’s book, thrilling 
with the adventures common to the old-time whaler’s life. The illustrations 
are of the sort to stimulate the reader's imagination. 


THE SPINSTER BOOK. 
By MYRTLE REED. 


Author of ‘* Love Letters of a Musician,” and “‘ Later Love Letters of a Musician.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


New Illustrated Christmas List sent on Application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, London and New York. 


From Mr. JOHN LUNG’S LIST, 
THREE GREAT NOVELS. 


Six Shillings Each. 


By the Author of that immensely Popular Book, 
‘““THE MASTER SINNER.” 


THE CURSE OF EDEN. 


Wesminster Gazette.—“ Instead of Angel Clare (‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles ') and 
his false code of honour, one law for the man and another for the woman, here is 
the picture of the strong man who can probe the depths of human weakness, and, 
understanding all, forgive all. Mr. Thomas Hardy was no doubt right in suggest- 
ing that Angel Clare was the common type, and a:though mauy attempts have been 
made to give the reverse side ot the picture very few ot them have been at all con- 
vincing. The author ot ‘The Curse of Eden’ has succeeded in a ta-k at which 
even cleverer writers have failed. He has presented a very real character-study of 
the opposite type to Angel Clare. The present case, indeed, is a much stronger 
one. Muriel Temple is not, like Tess,a mere child in the ways of, the world ala 
Muriel Temple is a very real person. In parts quite brilliant is ‘The Curse of 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


BARBARA WEST: 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Literature.—‘‘\t is long since we have had the good fortune to chance upon a 
book so convincing and so capable.” 

Daily News.— One of the most completely convincing heroines we have yet 
encountered in fiction.” 

Literary World.—‘' A really absorbing novel, remarkable for the extreme 
delicacy of its tone, its insight, its humour, its tender pathos. 

Pail Mail Gazette.—“ A clever tale, a book of brilliant parts.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. 
Author of “ Plato's Handmaiden,” &c. 


Rock.— It is powerful, very powerful ; it is thoughtful ; it is utterly sad. The 
influence of Rome on the shifttas soul of Harold is finely described. 

Methodist Recorder—“ A noble work, dealing masterfully with many of the pro- 
foundest problems of modern life.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


7 December, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


NERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
- INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicove and A B Cc. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. | 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR. 


Twelve Beautiful Plates in Colour illustrating the Rubaiyat. _ 
With Appropriate Verses selected from FitzGerald’s First Translation. 
Fourteen Leaves, tied with Ribbon, and Neatly Boxed. 
2s. 6d. net. 


London: THE DE LA MORE PRESS, 52 High Holborn, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. CATALOGUE (December 1901) 
NOW READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND Discount BooKsELLerR, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Casalegue of French Literature. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
UST PUBLISHED, a NEW CATALOGUE of the 


BEST NEW BOOKS offered a‘ a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those 
published at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
143 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonvon. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HREEPENCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 


Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return, 


GILBERT & FIELD, (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The October Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 

Works and New Remainders offered at og gt reduced is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smitn & Scn, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


A. and F. DENNY, Discount Booksellers, 147 STRAND and 32 CHaRiNG Cross, 
Lonpon, have just issued their List of Books for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents. Also a short Remainder List. Post free on receipt of name and address. 


PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, DECEASED. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December 11, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
= y. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, incluging a RTION of the 
IBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased, mr a | scarce Tracts relating to 
America—Architectural and Archzological Works—fine Illustrated Publications— 
Portfolios of Engravings—a Large Collection of Pamphlets—Ackermann’s West- 
minster, 2 vols.—Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, 1656—Smith’s Historie of Virginia, 
1626—Collection Spitzer, &c.; the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased 
(sold by Order of the Executors), comprising History and Biography—Poetry— 
Sporting Works—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 a First Edition, Salisbury, 
1766—Portraits and Engravings, &c.; a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of 
a GENTLEMAN residing in Yorkshire, including the Writings of Ainsworth, 
Dickens, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Albert Smith, Thackeray, 
and others—Books illustrated by George Cruikshank, Eisen, Gravelot, H. K. 
Browne, Thackeray, Leech, &c.—Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, 5 vols., 1757, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
¢ Collections carefully Catalogued and Promptly’ offered for 


Removal arranged for. Valuations 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 


Established 1809, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
ScHOOL Books. 


Algebraical Examples (H. S. Hall). Macmillan. 2s. 

Commercial Correspondence (E. H. Coumbe. Second edition). 
Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Descriptive Geography from Original Sources (F. D. and A, J. 
Herbertson), North America, 2s.; Hebrew Grammar (Archibald 
Duff), 25. 6d. net; Boys and Girls of Other Days (Jchn Finne- 
more. Second Series), Is. 4d.; La Trés joyeuse Historie de 
Bayard (W. G. Hartog), Is. 6d. Black. 

The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools :—Macbeth (A. W. Verity). 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1s. 6d. 

Elements of Botany (W. J. Browne). Heywood. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Handbook of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1901. Griffin. 

Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer (F. Howard 
Collins. Fifth edition). Williams and Norgate. 21s. 

*¢ Knowledge ” Diary and Scientific Handbook, 1902. ‘* Knowledge” 
Office. 35. 

The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex (Charles Darwin. 
New edition). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Inductive Sociology (Franklin Henry Giddings). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 8s. 6d. net. 

Ars Vivendi; Concentration; Imagination and its Wonders; Volo. 
(Arthur Lovell). Nichols. 

Principles of Political Economy (J. Shield Nicholson. Vol. III. 
Books IV. and V.) Black. 15s. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Coin of Heaven (Hugh Macmillan). Macmillan. 6s. 
** The Bible Classics ” :—The Book of Proverbs. Gay and Bird. 1s. 
net. . 
The Story of Stories (R. C. Gillie). Black. 6s. 
TRAVEL. 


The West Indies and the Empire : Study and Travel in the Winter of 
1900-1901 (H. de R. Walker). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 
The Christmas Rose (Hugh Macmillan). Macmillan. 2s. net. 


| Conriel and Olina (John Fraser). Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 


Poems from Victor Hugo (Sir George Young). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 
net. 

Dikter: Treje Samlingen (af Oscar Levertin); Hedningar (af K. G. 
Ossian-Nilsson), 2.25. Steckholm: Albert Bonnier’s Forlag. 
Turquoise and Iron (Lionel Josaphare). San Francisco: A. M. 

Robertson. 
Later Poems (Alice Meynell). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Banking (Arthur Dougall Cochrane). Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. 

Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship (Edited by A. MacMeehan). 
Boston: Ginn. 5s. 

Colomba and Carmen (Translated from the French of Prosper 
Mérimée by the Lady Mary Loyd). Heinemann. 

Comments of a Countess. Duckworth. 6s. 

Control of Trusts, The (J. B. Clark). New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 2s. 6d. net. 

** Daily Mail” Year Book, 1901. Is. 

Defendant, The (G. K. Chesterton). Brimley Johnson. 55. net. 

Der Zorn Jehovahs : Tragédie in einem akt (von Friedrich Dukmeyer). 
Miinchen : Staegmeyr’ sche Verlags-handlung. 

Easy French Sweets for English Cooks (Mrs. A. Praga), Newnes. 
2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Waverley, The (Vols. XIV. and XV). Edinburgh: Jack. 

Hebrew Grammar (A. Duff). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 

Home Thoughts (**C ”). Gay and Bird. 35. 6a. 

How to Speculate in Mines (W. W. Wall). Richards. 6s. 

Ina Minster Garden (The Dean of Ely). Stock. 6s. net. 

King Edward’s Cookery Book (Florence A. George). Arnold. 35. 6@ 

L’Angleterre et les Républiques Boers : Etude de Droit International 
(Par J. Westlake). Bruxelles: Castaigne. Paris : Fontemoing. 

Latin Quarter, The (Henry Murger. Translated by Ellen Marriage 
and J. Selwyn). ‘* French Novels.” Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 


net. 

Letters of Lady Hesketh (Edited by C. B. Johnson). Jarrold. 55. 

‘Library of Devotion, The ” :—Thoughts of Pascal (Translated by 
Chas. S. Jerram); On the Love of God (S. Francis de Sales). 
Methuen. 2s. each. 

Oxford Studies (John Richard Green. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss K. Norgate). Macmillan. 5s. 


HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 
QUARTER are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 
Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, Government 
Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing. 
Address (by letter only) “‘ C.un,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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THE STORY THE NATION 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION now Offered on the Easiest Terms. 
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BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS (EASTERN). 


° | ‘HE ninth annual general meeting of Boots Cash 

Chemists (Eastern), Ltd., was held on_ Saturday, the 3oth ult., at the City 
offices, 29 Farringdon Road, Mr. Jesse Boot (Chairman and Managing Director) in 
the chair. 

After the usual formalities, 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report in the following terms :— 
Although there has been a perceptible slackening in the trade of the country during 
the past two vears, it has left no traces upon the trading of our company during the 
last twelve months. Complete immunity from bad trade cannot be assured to any 
commercial undertaking, but our own business is so diversified in character and so 
widely distributed over different towns engaged in quite dissimilar classes of trade, 
that we occupy a very advantageous position in this respect : for unless the depres- 
sion were very widespread indeed, these trades and these towns would only be par- 
tially affected at any one time. The accounts, as you will perceive, merely indicate 
a continuance of the steady development of the business that we have become so 
accustomed to year after year. The increase in the profits is about £1,600, the 
whole of which has been carried forward. The figures in the balance-sheet 

enerally are of the usual character, and call for no comment. The depreciation 

und alone now stands at about the same figure as the goodwill, and I may add that 
the goodwill now stands in the company’s books at very little more than one year’s 
purchase of the profits. A still more striking feature is that the reserves, together 
with the amount carried forward, and exclusive of the depreciation account, give a 
total exceeding the £80,000 which represents the ordinary share capital of the 
company. The assets comprised under the heading of freehold shops and ware- 
houses stand at about £8,coo more than last year, although in the meantime we 
have had to sell 'to the Corporation of Sheffield one of our most valuable pro- 
perties, which was located at Suig Hill in that city, the property having been 
acquired for town improvements. The total net profit for the year is over £21,000, 
derived from 89 retail branches. These are not al! merely chemists’ shops. In about 
a dozen of them there are a number of subsidiary departments, which make them 
very attractive shops —a high class of goods only being kept and sold, and, in addi- 
tion, a circulating library being attached to each branch. In five of these large 
shops there isan average of between 4. and 5. employées at each. The Burton shop 
is virtually an arcade, 240 teet long where we havea restaurant fitted up in a 
splendid style, more particularly for the accommodation of ladies. The Bedford 
pe has a frontage of go feet witha gallery around ; and the Lincoln shop has a some- 
what similar frontage and gallery. I merely instance these so that those of our 
shareholders to whom they are unknown may have some idea of their size and 
the character of the business. On turning to the front page of the report you 
will find among the distribution of profits one item I would like particularly to 
mention, and that is that we have this year, for the first time, allocated £1,500 to 
the formation of a fire insurance fund. Now,1do not want the shareholders to 
think that we are going to take the whole risk of the insurance on our shops and 
our warehouses, but I think we might share the risk with the insurance companies 
‘to some extent. The Chemists’ Fund will now total over £6,000, and, at the 
present rate of accumulation, will soon enable us to carry out the scheme of 
nefits for which it was founded. We are. gradually attaching to the com- 
y a staff of chemists of first-rate qualifications, and, on the whole, have 
en very successful in attracting gentlemen of more than average address 
and attainments. We wish all those of this class who have devoted themselves 
continuously to the service of the company to be able to feel that a provision 
has been made in case of unfortunate breakdown in health, and for a pension in 
old age or some provision for those dependent upon them in case of death. You 
will notice a slight change in the directorate, Mr. W. B. ‘Thorpe having retired, as 
already explained, owing to his health not permitting him to undertake so many 
engagements as formerly. He is succeeded by Dr. E. T. Pritchard, who is not 
only a qualified medicat practitioner but also a qualified chemist and druggist. We 
have, therefore, now two fully qualified chemists on the directorate. I feel 
that it is eminently serviceable to the companies to associate with them as 
directors men who, whilst it is immaterial whether they are men of wealth or not, 
or even qualified chemists, have first of all a thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
business in all its branches. Such men, with rare exceptions, can only be found in the 
ranks of our own staff for this business is unique in its own way. We can find such, 
I know—men of thorough ability and integrity, willing to devote themselves 
earnestly and wholly to our interests. With this in view, the manager of the 
Manchester warehouse, who is a fully qualified chemist, has lately been elected 
a director of the Lancashire company. This is a good example of the policy 
I have indicated in the choice of directors, who wiil devote themselves to the 
technical and departmental details of the business for which, speaking for myself, 
I have neither time nor inclination, but which will leave me free to attend to the 
financing and expansion of our growing trade. We have already at least one 
qualified chemist on the directorate of each of our retail companies. At the same 
time, our business is getting so vast and there is such a large amount of property 
at stake in each company, our own alone having assets of over £330,000, or in 
round figures about a third of a million, that it would be utterly inexpedient to 
have a Board entirely composed of chemists, because of their having passed certain 
examinations alone, and without a training in business on broad and generous lines, 
as is grave'y suggested by our business competitors, the private chemists, repre- 
sented by the Pharmaceutical Society. No one values technical knowledge higher 
n I co, but that very estimation leads me not to expect those wholly devoted to 
the technical side of pharmacy to have the special experience required to 
e a big business. On the contrary, a wide business and _ financial 
experience, which cannot be acquired merely within the routine of pharmaceutical 
ining an iling, is absolutely 'y in the control vested in the director- 
ate of such businesses. Dr. Pritchard, who has accepted a seat on the Board of 
this company, is not only a medical man of considerable attainments, but has 
had altogether some twenty yeags’ experience in the conduct of a similar busi- 
ness, in the control of which he was associated with the managing director. 
I am very pleased to call the meeting for the first time in London, and in 
our own City offices. These offices have not only been taken for the accommoda- 
tion of one company, but as the London headquarters of the associated companies 
known as Boots Cash Chemisis. The growth of the business of these companies, 
and especially that of our own Eastern company, the premier and the Jargest of 
them has convinced me more than ever of the soundness of the principle of 
striving for a national business. Although the Eastern Company is such a large 
one, owning some go shops, it would not for its own uses warrant the expense of 
maintaining the extensive plant which supplies so promptly and so economically the 
day-to-day requirements of the associ companies. For instance, during the 
past year a plant for making malt extract, costing over one thousand pounds, 
has been laid down, which manufactures huge quantities economically and ex- 
—— This company shares in the economy, and has never to wait 
for its orders being fultil.ed ; but in no way would it pay this company alone 
to lay down such a plant, which could not be worked to advantage except 
for much larger quantities than this company could dispose of. Again, a 
testing and research laboratory is maintained and equipped with the newest 
appliances. It is used for examining all drugs bought and manufactured for 
supplying nearly 302 shops, at each of which, by the way, there is at least one fully 
qualified chemist. It is under the management of two highly qualified men, who 
have four assistants in the work—which is not only examination of drugs, but experi- 
mental work also work which has been afterwards quoted authoritatively by phar- 
maceutical experts. Such a laboratory would be too great a charge on the profits of 
any other chemists’ business but that of our combined associated companies, each of 
which profit by it, and thus year by year they become mutually and separately 
stronger by the combination. I hope tomake the name of our companies as much a 
household word in London and the South as it is in the Midlands and the North, 
It only remains for me to move a resoiution that the directors’ report, including 
the amount of the dividend and other distribution of profits therein detailed, be 
hereby approved and adopted. 

Mr. John Gibbs, in seconding the motion, remarked that it must be very gratifying 
to all the shareholders that the di-ectors had such a satisiactory report to present. 
The mouon was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A Pes proposed the re-election of Alderman James Duckworth, J.P., 
and Mr. E. S. Waring as directors of the company. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Thompson, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Gibbs moved a vote of thanks to the managing director and staff for their 
services, which was accorded with acclamation. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, said he would continue to do his 


best for the company as he had done in the past. The proceedings then terminated. 


CITY OF ALEXANDRIA FOUR PER 
CENT. LOAN 
FOR £512,800 STERLING. 


The Egyptian Government has undertaken, in the terms of a letter hereinafter 
mentioned, to pay direct to the National Bank of Egypt the sums required for the 
service of the Interest and Sinking Fund of this Loan. 

The NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT, having contracted for the above Loan 
with the Municipality of Alexandria, invites application for the Bonds at the price 
of £102 10s. od. per £100, 


Payable £5 per cent. on Application. 


£15 on Allotment. 

£15 os on February 17th, 1902. 
£15 af on March 17th, 1902. 
£15 6 on April 14th, 1902. 


£15 in on May 12th, 1902. 
£22 10s. ,, on June 9th, 1902. 


The Bonds will be to Bearer and in amounts of £500 and £1roo each. They will 
be furnished with half-yearly coupons payable by the National Bank of Egypt on 
the 1st January and the rst July of each year, in London, Cairo, and Alexandria. 

Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be payable on July rst, 1902, on 
the instalments, calculated from the dates of payments, and the first full half- 
yearly coupon on January rst, :903. 

The Loan is redeemable by annual drawings at par by means of an accumulative 
sinking fund of one-half per cent. per annum, the action of which is not to 
commence until January 1st, 1907. The first drawing of Bonds will take place in 
December, 1907. 

Power is reserved to the Municipality toconvert the Loan after the expiration of 
a period of 25 years from the date of issue. 

The Egyptian Government, by letter from the Minister of Finance dated 
November 17th, rgo1, and addressed to the Governor of the National Bank of 
Egypt, engages to pay to the said Bank, on account of the Municipality, the sums 
Fy for the service of the Loan by half-yearly instalments, fifteen days before 

ue dates. 

The proceeds of the Loan are to be spent on sanitary works such as drainage 
works and filter-beds, the construction of which has already commenced. 

The latest published returns show the following figures :— 

Population about 360,000. 
Revenue of past five years :— 


1897 .. ee oe oe 103,760 
1898 .. ae oe ee oo ee 120,906 
1899 oe ee oe oe 147,674 


(The Egyptian pound is worth about <4 per cent. more than the £ sterling). 


The Municipality of Alexandria was constituted by Khedivial Decree of 
Tanuary 5th, 1890. By that Decree an authority which received the sanction of 
the Powers was granted to the municipality to raise loans up to an amount of 
4E500,000, which amount was never to be exceeded ; the present loan is issued 
under that authority, which has not been previously exercised. This loan, therefore, 
exhausts the borrowing powers of the Municipality. 

Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum 
after delivery of the Scrip Certificates. Failure to pay the later instalments renders 
the previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued to allottees and will be exchanged for 

nds when ready for issue. 

A copy of the official correspondence between the Municipality and the National 
Bank of Egypt, and of the letter from the Minister of Finance above referred to, 
may be seen at the offices of the National Bank of Egypt, London Agency. 

Application for the Bonds should be made to the National Bank of Egypt, 
London Agency, 92 Cannon Street, E.C., on the attached form, accompanied 4 
the requisite deposit. Should the allotment not require the whole of the amount 
deposited the surplus will be returned. In case of no allotment being made the 
whole deposit will be returned. 

a Subscription List will be closed on or before 4 p.m. on Tuesday, December 
roth, 1991. ‘ 

Subscription Lists will also be opened at Cairo and Alexandria. 

92 CANNON SrrREET, E.C., 
December 6th, 1901. 


CITY OF ALEXANDRIA FOUR PER CENT. LOAN 
For £512,800 Sterling. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


To Tue Nationat Bank or Ecyrt, 
g2 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


an ._pounds Bonds of the 
ired deposit of £5 per cent., viz. : 


above Loan, on whic enclose the requ 


...agree to accept that amount, or any less sum that 
may be allotted to..............00+ , and to pay the balance of such allotment according 
to the conditions of your Prospectus of the 6th December, 1901. 

Signature......... 

Name (at full length) .......... 


All Cheques to be drawn in favour of Tue NaTionat Bank oF Ecyrt. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 


TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF THE MEXICAN 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 


“Ts deposit of over gg} per cent. of the out- 
standing Second Mortgage Series ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B” Bonds, all of the Income 
Bonds, and over 974 per cent. of the Stock (Trust Certificates) under the Plan and 
Agreement for the readjustment of the Mexican National Railroad Company, 
dated October 8th, rgor, being assured, the undersigned hereby give notice that 
further deposits of Bonds and Stock will only be accepted upon a cash payment of 
2 per cent. on the par value of the Bonds, and a cash payment of $2 per share of 
Stock deposited up to and including December 31st, 1901, after which date no 
further deposits of such Bonds or Stock will be accepted, except in each instance in 
the discretion of the undersigned, and upon such terms as they may impose. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 


(Readjustment Managers). 
London and New York, December 6th, 1921. 
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Messrs. BELL’S Illustrated Books. 


Illustrated Christmas List post free on Application. 


Super-royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 


His Life and Works. 


By A. L. 


With 16 Photogravure Plates and about 100 other IIlustrations. 


BALDRY. 


With by Professor von HERKOMER. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. Historical Study 


of his Life and Works. 4 ta AONEL Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 


National Portrait Gallery, 
of Fine Arts at Antwerp ; Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. With 61 Photo- 

ravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and 
Fame. With Binding designed by Laurence Housman. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


trated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H.C. MariLiier. Second Edition, 
Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other Illustrations. 
With binding designed by Christopher Dean. 


Small gto. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By Epwarp C. 


Strutt. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other I!lustrations. With 
Binding designed by Christopher Dean. 


Small 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN | 


With 42 Illustrations. 


ART. By Bernuarp Berenson. 


Small 4to. 15s. net. 


LORENZO LOTTO: An Essay in Constructive | 


Second Edition, Revised. With | 


Art Criticism. By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
64 Illustrations, including many Pictures which have never before been 


reproduced. 


Vol. I. Small gto. £1 1s. net. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. In Norman, 


Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND-GOWER, 


F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and 16 Half-tone ee 
‘ol. LI. in the Press. 


Small 4to. 14s. net. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE EVAN- 


GELISTS. APOSTLES, AND OTHER EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. 
ArTHUR Bett. With 49 Illustrations, including a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAIN-| 


TERS: Their Associates and Successors. By Percy Bate. With upwards 
of roo Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
With many New Illustrations. 


FREDERICK, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


An Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Ruys. 
Leighton's Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. Fourth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art. 


and Influence. By A. Lys Batpry. Illustrated with 89 Reproductions in 
Half.tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second Edition. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: A 


Record and Review. By Matcotm Bec. 
trations. 


ndon ; Honorary Member of the ‘Royal Academy | 


An Illus- | 


With 85 from 


Eighth Edition, with 100 I!lus- | 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH DECORATION AND FURNITURE 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN'IURY. By Lavy Ditke. With 16 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 56 Haif-tone Illustrations. 


Imperial Svo. 28s. net. 


_FRENCH PAINTERS of the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Lapy Ditke. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half- 
tone containing a number of Pictures never before 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lapy Ditke. With 20 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. 


| Small colombier 8vo. 25s, net. 
| By Mactcotm Bett. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other Illustrations. 
| The Binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: His Art, his Writings, 


| and his Public Life. By Avymer VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With €0 IIlustra- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: His Life and 


Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR Bett (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations in 
Photogravure and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 


Large post évo. 6s. 


HEROINES. Charac- 


teristics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Repro- 
ductions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various characters, and 
sen 9 Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
argent, 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. _Illus- 


trated and Decorated by Byam Suaw. With an Introduction ‘ad RICHARD 
Garnett, LL.D., C.B. Second Edition, revised, pest 8vo. 7s. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Ropert ANNING Bett. With an Introduction by Professor 
Wa rer RaceiGu, M.A. Second Edition, with several New Illustrations. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. _— Rozinson. Withan Introduction by 
Witutams. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including Sam- 
and Comus). Illustrated by ALrrep GarTH Jones. Post 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 


Illustrated by R. BELL. With an Introduction by Joun Dennis. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. New Volumes, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo. 5s. net each. 


FRANCIA. By G. C. Wituiamson, Litt. D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scorr. 


MANTEGNA. By Mavup CruttTwe tt. 
| REMBRANDT. By Matcotm Be t. 


Others to follow. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


A New Series, designed mainly to help those who, without the opportunity of going deeply into the study of Art, yet wish to be able to take an 


intelligent interest in the works of the Great Masters. 


Each volume contains a short sketch of the artist’s life ; an essay on 


his art ; a list of his chief pictures, &c. 
Pott 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, Is. net each ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. 


BURNE-JONES. 
VELAZQUEZ. 


FRA ANGELICO. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. 
|  WATTEAU. 


London: GEORGE: BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


= 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by S & Co. Lrp rt uare, C., and Published by Frepericx WYLy, at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of the County of —Saturday, 7 December, 1901. * 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 2,406, Vol. 92. 


7 December, 1901. 


GRatTIS. 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


LETTERS OF 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
With 3 Portraits, Svo. 15s. net. 


With 1,400 L//ustratiois. 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kare NorGate. 
New Edition in 3 vols. Super@oyal 8vo. half-leather binding, 40s. net. 


With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, AND. 


AFTERMATH. By James Lane Auten. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, Crown 
8vo. 
4° Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, Super-royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 


Written and Illustrated by Ctirrox JoHnsox. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 
Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 30th Edition. Extra crown 8vo. ros, net. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A Biography by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
Illustrated with several Portraits, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated, Extra Crown Svo. gilt tops, flat backs. In uniform binding. 


€s. per vol. 

THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. ; YORKSHIRE. By Arruur H. 
Brapiey. With by | Norway. With Illustrations by 
eneeie PENNEL | JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH 

iw, published. THOMSON. 

Dutt ith _ Illustrations Y | NORTH WALES. By A. Brap- 
JOSEPH PENNELL. | Ley. Illustrated by JOSE Pit PEN- 


NORMANDY. By Percy DearRMER, NELL and HUGH THOMSON, 


M.A. __ Illustrated by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By 
STEPHEN GwyNn. by 
HUGH THOMSON 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By 
ArtuuR H. Norway. _ Illustrated 
by JOSEPH PENNELL and 
THOMSON. 


THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
Extra Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
KIM. Illustrated by J. Lockwoop Kiptinc. 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. , THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Iilus- 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories trations. 
of Mine Own People. | THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


MANY INVENTIONS. | With Illustrations. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. | THE DAY’S WORK. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE; and Other | STALKY AND CO. 


Stories. 
FROM SEA TO SEA. Vol. I. 
THREE; snd Other | 90 SEA. Vel. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With | THE NAULAHKA. By Rupvyarp 


Ilustrations. and Wotcottr BALEsTIER. 
IN SPECIAL BINDINGS FOR PRESENTATION. CLOTH ELEGANT, 
GILT ED3ES, 6s. PER VOLUME 
BOOK. Illustrated | CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. Illus- 
y . L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and trated by I. W. Taber. 
|THE JUNGLE BOOK, AND THE 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. acon” JUNGL E *BOOK, in a 
t 
a THE JUNGLE BOOK, THE SECOND 
UNGL BO OLDIER 
TALES, CAPTAINS COURA- 
GEOUS, in a box, 24s. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN FHE SCHOOL. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 
Illustrated Crown &vo. gilt top, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. Illustrated by 
A. S. Hartrick. 


** Will make a delightful present to some lucky schoolgirl." —iVordd. 
A charming school story.” —Odserver. 
“ No more delightful present for a schoolgirl could be found.’ ‘—Pilot. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Demy sto. Picture Boards, 6s. 4to. Picture Boards, zs. 6d. 

OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF 

trations in Colour by Byam Shaw. 

“Extremely pretty......Each rhyme 
is accompanied bya full- -page illustra- 
tion, beautifully drawn and coloured, 
and so full of quaint details.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW 
BOOK. 


Rosamond Praeger. 
“The ‘ Rimes’ themselves, classic a 
they are, gather an additional charm 
| from Miss Praeger’s admirable black- 
and-white illustrations. he humour 
of these is only second to their artistic 
skill.” —World. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. | Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 
THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND MARY. TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 
With Illustrations by H. R. Millar. By Mowsray Morais. With Illus- 
““Mrs. Molesworth has, perhaps, trations by Gutzon Borglum. 
never written a more charming yy 
World. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 
THE BOYS’ ODYSSEY. By Wa 
Perry. With Illustrations | 
by Jacomb Hood 
“* The idea is capital. Mr. Perry has 
done his work with great skill and 
taste.” —A thenaum. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 


| GOD SAVE KING ALFRED. By 
| the Rev. E.  Llustrated 
| by Gutzon Borglum. 

| 

| 


“Strong and vivid...... Few boys who 
read it will fail to acknowledge a deep 
debt to the subject and the author as 
well.”-—Pail Mall Gazette. 


The New Cranford Series. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. With Preface by ooh NG DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. | GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduction by 


Anne Franca Ritchie, and 100 Illustrations by | 
Also an 7 Edition with 40 of the Illustrations printed 
in Colour. Cloth elegant, embossed gold, 6s. 


OLDSMITH,. ew iticn, ith 182 Illustra- | by Joseph Pennell. 
ti by Hugh Thoms refac | 
ug omson, and a by Austin OLD CHRISTMAS. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


oun VILLAGE. By Mary Russett Mirrorp. 


Outram TrisTRAM. With 214 Illustra- 
Hugh Thomson. | - 4 Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 


By WasHinGTon IrvING. 
With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned, 


With a Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and 100 | BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
Reprinted from The Spectator. With Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. 


CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. With Illus- 


SLEEPY 
Boughton, R.A. 


trations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by | REYNARD THE FOX. 
by JoserxH Jacoss. Illustrated by Frank Calderon. 


Austin Dobson. 


RIP VAN va AND THE LEGEND OF 


Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., and 103 Illustrations by 
C. E. Brock. 

HUMOROUS POEMS. Py Tuomas Hoop. With 
a Preface by Canon Ainger, and 130 Illustrations by 
Charles E. Brock. 


FOR SCANDAL, and the RIVALS. 


From the Sketch-Book of R. B. SHERIDAN. With 50 Illustrations by 


Illustrated by R. Caldecott. Elmend J. Sullivan, and an Introduction by 


From the Sketch-Book of Augustine Birrell, K.C 
Illustrated by R. Caldecott. HOUSEHOLD STORIES. From the Collections of 
Bros. Grimm. Translated from the German by 


y WASHINGTON IRVING. oh. Crane, and done into Pictures by Walter 


With 53 Illustrations and a Preface by George H. Crane. 


THE FABLES OF ZSOP. —_ told anew 
and their Histo: traced. BY osepH Jacons 
ic 


Edited, with Introduction, 
With about 300 Illustrations by Richard Hegocy 


*,* Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Religious Tract Society's List. 


A NEW BOOK BY HENRY A. HARPER. 


Super royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post, 6s. sd.). 


AN ARTIST’S WALKS IN BIBLE 
LANDS. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 55 other Illustrations from drawings by 
the Author. 
Chure*:man.— Of real interest to the Bible student.” 
St. James's Gazette.— The illustrations are excellent.” 
Literature.—“ A pleasantly written, reverent, and often suggestive volume, with 
numerous excellent sketches.” 


BY THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, €s. net (by post 6s. 4d.). 


THE STORY OF SOME ENGLISH 
SHIRES. 


By the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
Author of “ Queen Elizabeth,” ‘* A History of the Papacy,” &c. 
Times.—* Few historians have paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to local 
history is its larger aspects. Few possess a happier cift of exhibiting the particular 
history of each county or district alike in its local characteristics and in its organic 
relation to the large history of England. He never forgets the relation of part to 
whole, nor overlooks the individuality which belongs to the part.” 


**A delightful Christmas Gift Book for Nature lovers.” 
Crown Svo. cloth gilt, 5s. net (by post, §s. 4d.) 


WOODLAND, FIELD, AND SHORE 


Wild Nature depicted with Pen and Camera. 
By OLIVER G. PIKE, 
Author of “In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and Camera.” 


With 2 Coloured Plates and ror Engravinzs of Birds, Animals, and Insects, from 
Photographs taken direct from Nature by the author. 


Spectator.— A very pretty Look. The author has seen many curious things 
revealed only to the patient and careful observer of nature; evidently also he 
knows how to cescribe what he sees.’ 

Acaden:y.—" A most attractive, even fascinating, book.” 

Amatexs Photegrapher.—* Every lover of nature should possess it, for it is 
pleasant reading and eminently instructive. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, INCORPORATED, 
56 Paternoster kow, London. 


Llustrated Lists of Gift Books and Prizes Gratis. 


W. THACKER & CO. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. Ano Edition 
de Luxe. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAxweELt, Bart., M.P. 
The volumes are printed from new type on hand-made paper, specially manu- 
factured for this edition, and handsomely bound in buckram, with gilt tops. 
Demy 8vo. Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum, and Full-page Illustrations 
by well-known Artists. Complete Sets, 24 vols. £12 12s. net. 
“The edition has everything to recommend it externally.”—The Times. 
“ These tasteful buckram volumes are worthy of the man and the matter in them.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ These capital books...... the work of a born story-teller.""—.S¢t. James's Gazette. 
“ Fulfills every requirement of the book-lover, in paper, type, illustrations, and 
binding.”—Saturday Review. 
‘* Has every claim to be considered an Edition de Luxe.” —7ruth. 
The pleasant setting of this handsome edition.” —Sfectator. 
“ An Edition de Luxe of the deceased sportsman’s truly delightful works.” _ 
The Critic. 
LAYS OF IND. Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive 
Poems, illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. By ‘‘AtirH Cueem.” Illustrated 
by the Author, Lionel Inglis, R. A. Sterndale, and others. Tenth Edition. 
Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By 
Ena. With 80 Illustrations by R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Author of 
“ Mammalia in India.” Second Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An 
Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By Ena, Author of “ A Naturalist on 
the Prowl,’ &c. With so Illustrations by F.C. Macrae. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By Ena, Author 
of ‘“‘ Tribes on my Frontier,” and “‘A Naturalist on the Prowl,” &c. With 
s3 clever Sketches by the Illustrator of ‘The Tribes.” Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. 


ECHOES OF OLD CALCUTTA. A most 
interesting Series of Sketches of Calcutta Life, chiefly towards the Close of the 
Last Century. By H. E. Bustrep, M.D., C.1.E. _ Third Edition, carefully 
revised and enlarged, with additional Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJEE. A 


Memoir of the late Justice Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee. By M. MOOKERGEE. 
Fifth Edition. 12me. sewed, 2s. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being 


the Tour of Sri Ali Baba, K.C.B. By Georce AperiGH-Mackay. Sixthand 
enlarged Edition. With Illustrations. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
ROMANCE OF A HAREM: A Story founded 


on Fact. Translated from the French by Crarence ForesTier-WALKER. 
Crown 8vo. crimson art vellum, with flaps, lettered in white and tied with white 


satin ribbon. ss. net. 
DAMAGES , A Story of the 
Stage. 6s. 


CYNTHIA’S 
CYNTHIA’S 

By REGINALD TURNER. 
“ A bright tale.'—G/lasgow Herald. 


“ A charming and powerful story."-——7o-day. 

“Genuine wit. Exceedingly amusing.” —7/e Candid Friend. 

“*A story in which wit, humour, farce, and sarcasm are admirably blended—an 
extravaganza brimful of fun, and showin i 
dialogue, as well as in character drawi: 


“___ AND AFTERWARDS ? ” 
E. Gorst, Author of Pos yils.”” 6s, 
“ Very brightly written, and full of pathos n, with a tinge of not very 
serious cynivism about it. It gives capital lifelike sketches of many aspects of the 
London world, obviously drawn by a writer who knows it well, at play and in its 
deeper moments.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE IDEALIST: By Grove Jounson. Cloth, 
BACK TO LILAC-LAND: a Story of Theatrical 


Life. ly a well-known Author. 6s. 

(This book is the most daring and most realistic story of the stage ever published 
{t is written by a well-known London Journalist, who has a very wide and intimate 
knowledge of theatrical affairs, both before and behind the scenes. Though a 
realistic work, it is not a depressing and morbid study, but a powerful, vigorous, 
and dramatic, yet bright and entertaining, tale, which will keep the reader inter- 
ested from the first line to the last.) 

The publishers desire to contradict the rumour that “‘ Back to Lilac-Land ” is 
written by Mr. Clement Scott. 


AN IDOL OF BRONZE: A Tale of Mexico. 
By Lovise Patmer Heaven, Author of ‘ Chata and Chinita.” 3s. 6d. 


OUR LADY OF THE ICE: An Interesting Story 
of Alpine Adventure. By Miss Constance Sutcuirre. Cloth, 6s. 
THE CIGARE TTE SMOKER. By C. Rancer 
oth, 2s. 6d. 
(Cigarette smoking has increased over 120 per cent. during the last six years, and 
many cases «f homicidal mania have been traced to excessive consumption of 


cigarettes. The author has made a careful and exhaustive study of the mani 
result being powerful and thrilling story.) 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


London: GREENING & Co., Lid. 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 


By Mrs. 


| 
| 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Thousand. Crown 8vo. with 41 Illustrations from contemporary sources, 
6s. net 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY. 


By SOPHIA H. MacLEHOSE. 


‘“‘ This is one of those too infrequent works which really accomplishes its purpose. 
Miss MacLehose has set out to supply the student of the French Revolution with 
an adequate knowledge of the immediately preceding period. As she says, there is 
abundant material, but no simple yet detailed account of it. Such an account she 
has attempted to supply, and has succeeded." —Pad/ Madi Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


Chosen from the ‘‘ Fairie Queene.” Fceap. 8vo. art linen, 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, in 
paper boards, 1s. 6d. 
“*The book could not have been better executed had it been the work of the 
bs."—Saturday Review. 


RUSKIN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo. with 10 full-page Illustrations, ss. net. 
“ His book is a worthy tribute to the great man’s memory.”—Sfectater. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENCLISH LAKES. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo. with 32 Full-page Illustrations. 1os. net. 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE ENCLISH LAKES. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. 


With 16 Full-page Plates. ss. net. 


Second Edition, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PRO PATRIA ET REGINA. Being Poems 


From Nineteenth Century Writers in Great Britain and America, issued in 
aid of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra's Fund for Soldiers and Sailors. Coi- 
lected and Edited by Prof. Knicut, St. Andrews. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, 
Publishers to the University Glasgow. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd. 
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; ; French cal! a éJagueur, and treats the afiairs of stage-life and society with a 
polished and easy cynicism that evokes a smile and compels us to read on......The 
story from beginning to end is sprightly and vivacious, contains many quaint touches Pe 
of observation, and is altogether a readable book.”"—Daily Telegraph. Fn 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59 LONG ACRE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER: a LYRIC 


SEQUENCE, and other Poems. By Witttam Ernest HENLEY. Demy 8vo. 
printed at the Constable Press on Hand-made Paper, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


*,* In addition to the Hawthorn and Lavender Sequence this Volume contains 
the London Types, the Prologues to Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea, the 
Memorial Verses on Queen Victoria, &c. It is issued in the format and Typo- 
graphy of the Poems (1898), and the Two Volumes comprise the bulk of Mr. Heniey’s 
Poetical Work as definitely revised by him. 


The first Edition of HAWTHORN and LAVENDER has already been 
practically taken up, and immediate application is necessary to secure Copies. 
A Second Edition is in preparation and wiil be ready by the 15th inst. 


Previous Works of Mr. Henley published by Mr. Nutt. 
A BOOK OF VERSES. Fifth Edition. 16mo. 


xvi-175 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON VOLUNTARIE and other Verses. 


Second Edition. 16mo. xii-130 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
_ *s* These Two Volumes are reprinted, with Additions, Omissions, and Modifica- 
tions, in 
POEMS. Small demy 8vo. Fourth Edition, 1900. 


With Phctogravure of the Author's Bust by Rodin. Cloth, 6s. 


FOR ENGLAND’S SAKE. Verses and Songs 


in Time of War. Small 4to. 1900, sewed, 15. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 
on. Vol. 1. LIMERATURE. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-228 pp. cloth, top 
gilt, 5s, net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN.” 


THE LIVES OF THE HUNTED. By 


Ernest Seron-Tuompson, Square crown 8vo. fancy cloth, 6s. net. 


*,* This new work of the writer of genius to whom we owe the finest animal 
stories in all literature, includes everything written since the author's last book, 
whether inedited or published in serial form. Whilst in general appearance and 
get-up it resembles “‘ Wild Animals I have Known” (6s. net), of which over 109,000 
copies have been called for by the English-speaking world in the short space of 
three years, it is even more fully and richly illustrated with the author’s own 
inimitable drawings. 

The first large English edition has practically been ordered in advance by the 
Book Trade, and a Second Issue is in active preparation, and will, it is hoped, be 
ready before the end of November. The extreme delicacy and beauty of the Plates 
make it impossible to hurry production. Purchasers who wish to secure Copies 
before Christmas should at once order from their Bookseller. 


“FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


KATE GREENAWAY’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
A DAY IN A CHILD’S LIFE. Music by Mizes B. 


Foster. With Illustrations in Colours. Post 4to. Picture bevelled boards, 
cloth back, 3s. 6d. ’ 

UNDER THE WINDOW. Pictures and Rhymes for 
Children. 64 pages, printed in Colours. Post 4to. Varnished Picture boards, 
cloth back, 3s. 6d. 

MARIGOLD GARDEN. Pictures and Rhymes. 
Printed in Colours. Post 4to. Varnished picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. 
LITTLE ANN, and other Poems. By Jane and Ann 
Taytor. With Illustrations in Colours. Medium 8vo. 64 pages. Cloth gilt, 

3s. 6d. Also picture boards, cloth back. Price 2s.{6d. 


rice 2s. each. 
THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. By Brer 


Harte: With Illustrations in Colour. Medium 8vo. Cloth gilt. 


MOTHER GOOSE; or, the Old Nursery Rhymes. 


With 48 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. Canvas cloth, lattice work cover. 


A, APPLE PIE. With each Letter of the Alphabet 
illustrated in Colours. Post 4to. oblong boards, cloth back. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
the Author of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. A Story of 


ity Beautiful. By Francis Hopcson Burnett. With 12 Original Illus- 
by R. Macheth, A.R.A. In square medium 8vo, Cloth gilt. 


3s. 6d. 
“ This book i est and strongest of all that Mrs. Burnett has given us. 


THE FORTUNES OF CLAUDE. By Epcar Pickerinc. 
With 6 Full-page Plates and Initial Letters specially designed by Lancelot 

. Large crown 8vo. gilt, 3s. 

= i i i very w ustrated. 
A capital story written with much vigour and is very a 


D ANNE: A Story of the Sixteenth 
jessie ArmsTRONG. With Illustrations by G. Demain 


d, R.1. 
= They pom afforded of popular customs and scenes in the sixteenth century 
are both vivid and instructive. The illustrations in the book are of a superior 


order."—Western Daily Press. 
THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. With upwards of 
1oo Drawings by L. Lestie Brooke, and an Introduction and Notes by 
AnpREW LANG. In medium 8vo. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ’ 
“There are dozens of these capital drawings, and each one has some special 
grace or humour of its own, the result being a volume which, while affording huge 
delight to the little people, may also be enjoyed by their art and humour-loving 
elders."—Court Journal, 


A Complete Catalogue may be had post free on application to the Publisher. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. ; and New York. 


H. VIRTUE & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 


‘* Unusually elegant in appearance and inexpensive."—A theneum. 
In cloth. Price 2s. net per Volume. 
Each in a box for sending away as a Christmas Present. 


TURNER HOUSE CLASSICS. 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
NOW READY. 
BRET HARTE’S TALES OF THE ARCONAUTS AND 


SELECTED VERSE. 


THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. 
AN ANTHOLOCY OF HUMOROUS VERSE. Edited by 


TuHeEoporE A. Cook. 


BALZAC’S PERE GORIOT. (New Translation.) 


“* A bold stroke in the way of publishing that thoroughly deserves to meet with 
the favour of the public......Admirably printed......bound in a dainty and handy 
shape that cannot fail to attract."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“The format adopted is strikingly original and attractive, being a bold, yet 
delicate effect in black, white, and red." —Academy. 

“A most delightful series of reprints.” —Gentlewoman. 


OUR FAMOUS LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, ¢s. 
Japan Paper Editon (limited), 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORK OF 


B. W. LEADER, R.A. 
By LEWIS LUSK. 
Being the ART ANNUAL for 1901, or CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 


With 3 Full-page Plates: THE VALLEY OF THE LLUGWY, TINTERN 
ABBEY, and ENGLISH COTTAGE HOMES, and about 50 other Illus- 
trations. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME 
FOR 1901. 


With about 500 Illustrations and 13 Etchings, Photogravures, &c. 
ne — in a gay crimson cover of new design, very effective and beautifully 
printed, and the volume very fittingly inaugurates a new series...... one of the 
, most beautiful of tab!e books." —Padd Mall Gazette. 


LONDON’S RIVER, 1900. 


Original Etching by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
A copy of the large original etching at the nominal sum of 2s. can be obtained, 
carriage paic or post free, on the conditions mentioned on voucher inserted in all 
copies of THe Art JouRNAL VoLUMB FOR 1901. 


Demy 4to. cloth gilt extra, £2 2s. net. 


PALACES, PRISONS, AND REST- 
ING PLACES OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. 
Revised for the Press by 
THOMAS ALLAN CROAL, F.S.A(Scot.). 

Illustrated with 8 Photogravure Plates, 24 Full-page Illustrations printed on 
plate paper, and many smaller Illustrations in the text, including hitherto un- 
published Portraits of Mary and Francis I]. 

An Edition de Luxe will also be issued containing an additional Illustration in 
colours from the Portrait of Mary Stuart, by Clouét, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. This Special Edition will be strictly limited to 375 numbered copies at 
45 55. net each. 


Companion Vo_uMmE To “ Book Prices Current.” 
(/mmediately. 
Demy 8vo. about 600 pp. 30s. net. 


ART SALES OF THE YEAR. 


Current Prices of Pictures and Engravings. 
Being a record of the Prices obtained at Auction for Pictures and Prints sold 
during 1901, with Notes, References, and a copious Index. 
Compiled and Annotated by J. H. SLATER, Editor of ‘ Book Prices Current.” 


Third Edition, Revised, and with new Illustrations. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, gilt 
_. top, 15s. net. 
Uniform with ‘THE HiGHLAND Tay.” 


THE RIVIERA. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
OPINIONS REGARDING PREVIOUS EDITIONS. 
* The best of the numerous descriptive and illustrated books on the Riviera.” 
Saturday Review. 
‘* An almost indispensable companion to sojourners on the Riviera.”— Zhe Times. 


Crown 4to. cloth, gilt top, tos. 6d. 
New Edition. New Binding Design and New Photogravure Frontispiece after 
Percy Robertson. With 46 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


“A really good book, well written and well illustrated...... Readers will find in the 
author a guide well acquainted with the literary and historical associations of her 
theme.” —S/ectator. 


London: Hl. VIRTUE AND CO., Limited, 13 Henrietta St., W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A SHORT BIOCRAPHY OF MR. CLADSTONE. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL 
AUTHOR OF “MEN AND LETTERS.” 

Standard.—“ The writer brings to a focus, with enviable lucidity and no waste 
of words, the life of a man who for more than half a century was in the thick of 
public affairs. Mr. Paul writes with moderation and candour.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* As a political record, Mr. Paul's summary is excellent. It is 
lucid ; it is substantially accurate ; and, though sympathetic (as every biography 
ought to be), it is in the main impartial..... .Given the conditions, the work could 
not have been better done.” 


THE BIOCRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


NOTICE.—THE FIRST IMPRESSION IS EXHAUSTED. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION WILL BE READY NEXT MONDAY. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,” 
” a Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. With a Portrait. Large Bvo. 
10S. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘' One brief vivid and masterly volume conveying the 
character of the man as surely and forcibly as Mr. Sargent does in the portrait 
which is reproduced for the frontispiece... e hazard a guess that this book will 

read when the biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste paper. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. By 


W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D., &c., Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the 
Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” P Wellington’ s Men,” &c. With 8 Portraits 
and 4 Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Scotsman.—“ It is a fine book, and no better could be put into the hands of our 


boys this Christmastide.” 
A Two Years’ 


Record, 1899-1901. By A. CONAN DOY LE. 14th Impression (COM PLET- 
ING OVER 53,000 COPIES PRINTED). Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the two years of 

warfare which expired on October 11th, and gives the first connected “account, 


largely derived from private sources, of ‘the operations of the last year in South 
rica. 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANACEMENT. 


By JAMES LONG, Author of “ British Dairy Farming,” ** Farming ina 
——s Way,” ** The Story of the Farm,” *‘Our Food Supply,” &c. Crown 
vo. 6s. 


CHOST BEREFT, and other Stories and 


Studies in Verse. By YANE BARLOW, Author of “ Irish Idylls,” &c. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other Poems. 


By the late JOHN BYRNE LEICESTER WARREN, Lorp De Tastey. 
Bound in white buckram. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’'S TENTS,” 
“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” &c. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. By Srantey J. Weymay, 


Author of “‘ The New Rector,” “‘ The Castle Inn,” &c. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Illustrated London News.—‘‘ There can be little dispute that Mr. Stanley 
Weyiman’s new novel is his best piece of story-telling....... e has proved once more 
that in this ficld of romance he is far superior to his compasinnyn.” 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. By 


Frances Hovcson Burnett, Author of * The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FIRST IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED. SECOND IMPRESSION a WEEK. 
Scotsman. —‘ A fine, brisk, humorous, simple and healthy story.” 
Globe.—** Very much above the hasnt and ro well worth reading.” 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED THE READING PUBLIC. By 
STATES. I. THE FIRST VISIT Anprew Lanc and “ X," a Work- 
(November 1852—April 1853). ING Man. 


By General James Grant WILSON. ALE OF THE GREAT 


With 5 text Iilustrations and repro- “MUTINY. DELHI : RETRI- 
ductions of two Water-colour Sketches BUTION. By the Rev. W. H. 


by W. M. THackeray. Fircuetr, LL.D. 
A SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. XI. 
By Miss Puitivra Brivces. 
“‘OMBRES CHINOISES.” By | URMA. By = Mrs. 
Austin Dosson. | ARENCE Pacer. 
IN THE ORCHARD. By Wiurein THE OLD AND THE NEW 
ILSON GIBSON. PRODIGAL. By C. J. Cornisn. 
OLD NAVAL FAMILIES. By COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 34-36. 


Lairp CLowes. By STaney J. WeyMAN. 


HENRY 


*," Messrs. Smith, Eider and Co. will be happy to send a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS 


H. WELLS'S REMARKABLE BOOK. 
HIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


ANTICIPATIONS of the Reaction of 
Mechanical and Scientific Progress upon Human Life and Thought. By H. G. 
Wetts, Author of ** The Time Machine,” *‘ When the Sleeper Wakes,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This book is no mere miscellany of haphazard prophecies, but a closely reasoned 
criticism of the probabilities of the coming century, and in particular of the pro- 
babilities and possibility of a great revolutionary movement of a new type arising 
out of the political and social disorganisation of the present time. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ This is an extraordinarily brilliant book, and 
not brilliant merely, but built up on a foundation of profound scientific and historic 
knowledge...... This earnest and profound study.” 

EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


DIARIES OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK 
DURING THE CAMPAIGNS of 1866 and 1870-71, and his Journeys to the 
East and to Spain. Translated from the German by Frances A. WELBY. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

The World says :—“* It would be impossible to exaggerate their value. They 
afford an insight into the character, the varied gifts, the ideals, and the aims of their 
lamented author, such ne no biographer could have supplied.” 

ONDON’S CABS AND ‘BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES AND CABS: Their Origin and 


History. By Henry Cuartes Moore. With from rare old En- 
gravings, Prints, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo. 

“ Mr. Moore’s book is a com. plete guide to the history both of the cab and of the 
ounibus, and his text is made all the more intelligible and interesting by the illus- 
trations which accompany it.”—Goée. 

A HANDSOME BOOK 
GEORGE GISSING'S F TRAVEL. 


BY THE IONIAN SEA. Gacace GISSING. 


With full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous others in Black and White. 
Small 4to. 16s. 

Eloquent, dainty, charming, delicate, vivid, fascinating, attractive, poetical, 
delightful, beautiful, valuable, elegant, refined, learned, shrewd, enthusiastic, 
distinctive, powerful, joyous. 

STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. By 


SrepHen Crane, Author of “The Red Badge of Courage.” With eight 
full-page Illustrations by John Sloan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The series of vigorous pictures of battles forming this volume was among the very 
last work done by the gifted author of ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,” and com- 
prises some of his best writing. 


TWO HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 


FANCY FAR-LAND. A Collection of Stories for 


Young People. By Myra Hamitton. With numerous Illustrations by 
H. E. Millar, M. Miles, J. Watkins, and others. Square crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Standard says :—‘‘ A notable volume of charmingly told fairy tales.” 
Literature says :—*‘ An original, graceful collection.” 
The World says :—‘‘ A very charming collection.” 


FACT AND FABLE. By Erriz Jounson, Author 


of “In the Fire and Other Fancies.” With Illustrations by Olive Allen. 
Crown 4to. 6s. 
The Bookman says :—‘‘ Miss Johnson's delicate, graceful wrapping up of Truth 
in a glittering mist of her own imaginings is wholly charming, and Miss Allen's 
illustrations are exquisite examples of black and white work.” 


WO BOOKS ON THE “ZOO.” 


T 
WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY. Being an 


Account of the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts and 
Birds at the “ Zoo.” By A. D. BARTLETT, late Superintendent of the Zoological 
Gardens. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, and Portraits. Third Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ An eminently readable volume......One of the most interesting works of its class 
that we have read for a long time ; it is also one of the most instructive.’ 
Athenaeum. 


BARTLETT’S LIFE AMONG WILD BEASTS 
IN Pax “ZOO.” Being a Continuation of “‘ Wild Animals in Captivity.” 
By A. D. Bartietr. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
” Me Bartlett's books contain more than natural history. They are the records 
of one man’s relations with animals—relations the mest kindly, the most honour- 
able.” —A cademy. 


IMPORTANT NOVELS. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 


OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. A 


Novel. By Georce Gissinc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Mavrice 


Hew ett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” &c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


6: 
a BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE; IONA; BY 
SUNDOWN SHORES. Studies in Spiritual By Fiona 
Macceop, Author of ** The Washer of the Ford,” ‘‘ The Dominion of Dreams,” 


&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
H. MALLOCK, 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. Third Edition. 


&vo. 6s. 


THE HEART OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Third Edition. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


With 78 Illustrations Reproduced from Etchings by Thomas Stothard and E. F’. 
3urney, and a Portrait of Richardson. 
In 20 vols, small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net per vol. in cloth, and 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
in leather and in half-calf. Comprising 


PAMELA. CLARISSA HARLOWE. SIR CHARLES CRANDISON. 

‘* Messrs. Chapman and Hall have done good service to literature by the publica- 
tion of this pretty edition of Richardson."—Pal/ Mali Gazette. 

** Miss McKenna’s preface is a perfect piece of work.” 
Dr. Garnett, in Bookman. 

“In issuing this edition in complete form, Messrs. Chapman and Hall have 
rendered distinct service not only to the student of the ei hteenth- -century litera- 
ture, but to the general public... ..No daintier set could be desired.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 


“Complete, attractive, beautiful edition.” —Academy. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LiBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

World.— Few books of its kind that have lately appeared have been so enter- 
taining and so full of interest as this, which while it only professes to offer passing 
glimpses of bygone days, is a far more trustworthy and vivid record of social life 
during the greater part of the last century than many works of greater pretensions.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ These ‘Links with the Past’ are well worth reading, for not 
only do they introduce you to many agreeable personalities, but they illumine in 
unexpected quarters a past that is fast vanishing beyond the reach of personal 


recollections.” 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FiRST REVIEW. 
_ Sheffield Telegraph.—‘* One of the brightest and best and most thought-suggest- 
ing of the works about the war.” 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. Edited 


by Katuarine Lake. With an Introduction by Canon Rawlinson. With 
Portrait, demy 8vo. 16s. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernarp 


Hoitianp. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—‘‘ The book is one which it will be the desire, we may perhaps say 
the necessity, of every student of the higher politics of the Empire to read 
carefully.” 

_Times.— A good book upon a great subject. Mr. Holland's book ought to be 
widely read and seriously considered.” 


Third Impression. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANS- 


VAAL WAR. By E. T. Cook, recently Editor of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 1 vol. 


demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
By C. Ltoyp 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 


Morcan, F.R.S., Principal of University College, Bristol, Author of ‘‘ Animal 
Life and Intelligence,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 
10s. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES, New Edition, with additional Plates, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, larg: crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIE- 


TETICS. By R, Hutcuison, M.D.Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to 
the London Hospital. Third Impression, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


KING EDWARD’S COOKERY BOOK. By 


FiLorence A. Georce, Teacher of Cookery in King Edward's Schools, Bir- 
mingham, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M.E. Corerivce, 


Author of “‘ The King with Two Faces.” 6s. 


Spectator.—‘‘ Uncommon and fascinating.” 
World.—‘ Vividly interesting on its historic, romantic, and biographical sides.” 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘' All who like an entertaining story, well written and full of 
excellent characterisation, should make haste to read it.” 


THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucw Bett. 6s. 


Onlooker.—“ Brimful of cleverness.” 
British Weekly.—“ A very charming and delightful love-story.” 


CASTING OF NETS. By Ricnarp Bacor. 


[Eighth Inipression. 


ALFRED 


BACCA QUEEN. By T. Witson 


MR. ELLIOTT. By I. O. Forp. 6s. 


HALF MY LIFE. By Captain Hickman. 6s. 
TWO BABES IN “THE CITY.” By C. 


Seton and E, Witsrauam. IIlustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ A really humorous book. A woman's counterpart of ‘ Three 
Men in a Boat.’” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 7 DECEMBER, 1901. 


FROM HAYMAKER TO HEROINE. 


‘* The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox.” Edited 
by the Countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale. 
London: Murray. 1901. 32s. net. 


” H E (Fox) left Lady Sarah at Holland House, where 

she appeared every morning in a field close to 
the great road (where the king passed on horseback) in 
a fancied habit making hay.” It is a pastoral vignette 
in high life from Horace Walpole and as charmingly 
suggestive as the vignette from another incomparable 


| gossip, Pepys, in which a frailer and humbler beauty in 


her smock-sleeves tossed airy saucinesses on a summer 
morning to another and more susceptible king. ‘‘I did 
not cry, I assure you”, writes the fair haymaker a few 
weeks later, ‘‘as I know you were more set upon it 
than [ was. The thing I am most angry at, is looking so 
like a fool . . . if he was to change his mind again 
(which can’t be tho’) and not give me a very good 
reason for his conduct I would not have him ”. Between 
these two passages lies one of the most stimulat- 
ing royal affaires de coeur which have ever puzzled poor 
Dryasdust or whetted the curiosity of allidlers from the 
wits of White’s and Almack’s in 1761 down to the sub- 
scribers to Mudie’s to-day. The king was that model of 
British propriety George III., who gloried in the name 
of Briton (‘‘ Britain ” he spelled it) and the enchantress 
was a young lady of sixteen, pronounced by connoisseurs 
who quarrelled over the Gunnings, Lady Waldegrave, 
and Mrs. Jordan to be ‘‘more lovely than you 
can conceive”, a girl who married Sir Charles 
Bunbury, ran away from him with her cousin, Lord 
William Gordon, was persuaded to give him up, retired 
into a repentant seclusion and finally married Colonel 


‘ Napier and lived to be the mother of five sons one of 


whom became a Fellow of All Souls, another a captain 
in the navy who compiled a once celebrated ‘‘ History 
of Florence”, a third no mean general is Sir George 
Napier; a fourth was Sir Charles the conqueror of 
Scinde, and the fifth and greatest Sir William also a 
K.C.B. and the first of English military historians, the 
author of the immortal ‘‘ Peninsular War”. Holland 
House which saw the haymaking of Lady Sarah, 
Holland House itself the museum par excellence of 
romance and politics through five generations of English 
history, has at last unlocked its chests and revealed to 
us the truth not merely about Lady Sarah’s royal romance 
but about her whole life. And it is satisfactory to find 
that gossip had not deluded us, that there is a real and 
dramatic love story. What that romance was, what the 
lady said, how Lord Newbattle ‘‘ who was in love with 
all the girls” figures in it, and how a broken leg and 
Lord Bute, we will leave to readers to find out for them- 
selves ; but the evidence is satisfactory and complete. 
Lord Holland confirms Lady Sarah, and Sir George 
Napier’s memoir confirms both. We note here only 
that the Grenville story (Corresp. iv. 210) that ‘‘she 
went dressed like a servant maid and stood amongst 
the crowd in the guard-room to say a few words to him 
(the king) as he passed” is pure gossip made in 
St. James’s Street, and that Lady Sarah plays a better 
part in this strange comedy than the king, Lord Bute 
and the Princess Dowager. 

These two volumes which tell like a novel of 
Richardson’s the story of her dramatic life from her 
own letters have been carefully though not fault- 
lessly edited by Lady Ilchester and Lord Stavordale ; 
they are also enriched by some interesting appen- 
dices, by a series of photogravures reproducing 
from famous portraits most of the principal actors 
and actresses in the drama, and above all by a 
contemporary memoir by the first Lord Holland (Mr. 
Paymaster Fox, ‘‘ the Rhone” of Chatham’s memorable 
simile) on the events of 1760-1765. This last is a docu- 
ment of prime importance and ranks at once with such 
authorities as the Newcastle papers, the Bedford and 
Grenville correspondence and Grafton’s autobiography. 
True the final value of these eighty pages of amazingly 
frank autobiography cannot be determined until they 
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have been strictly collated with the other evidence, and 
it is disappointing to find they do not settle once and 


for all the vexed question as to what Pitt actually said | 


in the Cabinet councils of 1761 which led to his resigna- 
tion; but apart from this every sentence is both sug- 
gestive and damning. They give the final coup de 
grace to Lord Holland’s character as a politician and 
his judgment as a statesman, and are a veritable mirror 
of the ideas, aims, policy and ideals of a Whig “‘ of the 
old gang”! The animus throughout against Pitt is 
startling. One gem must be quoted. ‘‘It is already 
growing no paradox, it will perhaps by the time 
these papers shall be read be an allowed truth, 
that Mr. Pitt was . . . avery silly fellow.” 
Prodigious ! Happily for his own superb self-satisfaction 
Lord Holland was no prophet but even in the Elysian 
fields they probably have discovered by now the tragic 
irony which makes these and similar pronouncements 
so grimly humorous. 

The editors we fear treat Lady Sarah too generously. 
They might have used the pruning knife on her 
letters with more vigour. In all such collections 
there is naturally much which is no more than the 
idle gossip of an idle day and much of which 
the interest can appeal to descendants alone. The 
verbatim reproduction of a correspondence can surely 
only be justified when it unquestionably belongs to the 
literature of knowledge, as for example the ‘‘ Political 
Correspondence of Frederick the Great” does, or to 
the literature of power, as for example those of Madame 
de Sévigné, Gray, or Heine do—when the writer for one 
or both of these reasons is a first-rate man or woman 
on whom every scrap that can shed light is valuable. 
Lady Sarah is not one of the great women of the 
eighteenth century, a Maria Theresa, an Elisabeth 
Farnese, a Catherine II., even a Pompadour: nor 
are her letters great literature. Take any page you 
will and put it beside a page of Horace Walpole and 
the difference is in quality overwhelming. Tried by 
the true literary test (‘‘ you cannot touch it, it is the 
finger of Goethe”, as Heine said) you could cut out 
fifty, perhaps a hundred pages, and no one would 
be one penny the worse. We should know Lady Sarah 
without these hundred pages just as well as we do now ; 
for her letters are simply chatty gossip lit up by an 
occasional felicity of phrase, an old-world quaintness of 
expression ; at best they will help us to know herself 
and to reproduce that most difficult of all things for an 
artist in history, in fiction or on canvas, atmosphere. 
The delightful spelling (‘‘wacht ”, ‘‘doat”, ‘‘caccling”, 
‘*histerricks”, coursest”, ‘‘ecconnomy”, ‘‘ Presbe- 
teryans”’, ‘‘econiums” are some pretty instances), the 
italics, the petty nonsense, the feminine eye for the 
twist of a ribbon, the curl of a hat, the cut of a skirt, 
the lace of a petticoat, the wholesale absorption in her 
own and her friends’ domesticities, the men, the women, 
the children, the marriages and deaths, the prospects, 
figures and looks of ‘‘the girls”” who are coming out 
each season—all these suggest but do not portray that 
enchanted world in which “ politicks ” were society and 
society was ‘‘ politicks”. You analyse them and find 
they are only elements in the background, part of the 
mise en scene--they are not the picture itself. Litera- 
ture, and art and thought (there is one reference alone 
to ‘‘ Evelina” and to Rousseau) not to speak of politics 
and economics are not here. Burke and Gibbon, 
Junius and Adam Smith, Johnson and Gray and Hume, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Watt and Arthur Young 
and all such who with the statesmen made England 
under George III. do not talk to us at all by Lady 
Sarah’s pen. If she knew of them and cared for them 
she forgot to mention it to Lady Susan O’Brien. 
What she does produce for us with admirable uncon- 
sciousness is the temperament of a woman, an aristo- 
crat with a Whig’s heart and brain. She was born in 
the Whig purple—that purple in which you must be 
born, into which you could not grow as Charles 
Fox’ and Burke’s life shows; her father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, friends belonged to 
the same charmed circle. She was rocked in a Whig 
cradle and she stepped from a Whig nursery to curtsey 
to a Whig sovereign. A high-spirited saucy beauty 
she floated by right divine at once into the airy, 
grand monde of fashion birth and breeding, and no 


| sooner has she exchanged bib and tucker for powder 


and paint thansshe is laughing, dancing, coquetting, 
talking, writing to men and women who if they were 
not themselves politicians knew everything that was 
being said or done and why. Lord Holland was her 


| brother-in-law (why do the editors of all people call him 


her uncle?), Charles Fox was her nephew, Edward 
Fitzgerald was her nephew, her brother was the Duke 
of Richmond, that fascinating Liberté-Egalité duke 
who believed in universal suffrage, vote by ballot and 
annual parliaments and who was the last to cross 
swords in debate with Chatham. A girl who captured 
the heart of a king at fifteen, a woman to the end of 
her life in touch with Holland House must perforce 
scatter something that is worth gleaning in letters 
however feminine in their affected ignorance of politics, 
however careless. And so it is. Dryasdust will by 
diligent searching gather a sheaf or two of more or 
less valuable facts in these two volumes: but he will 
profit more by soaking himself with the spirit, the tone, 
the attitude of the writer. On America, on the peace 
of 1783, on Ireland, on Pitt, on the war with Napoleon 
he will discover nothing that he did not know before 
but he will take leave of Lady Sarah with a feeling that 
he has learned more than any study of cut and dried 
facts in the text-books can ever teach him. 

He will also have been provided with a most remark- 
able study in psychology and character. Lady Sarah 
for all her beauty, high spirits, and breeding may as a 
girl excite our admiration but hardly our respect. 
Petted and spoiled by an adoring circle whose homage 
was enough to turn any child’s head she appears vain, 
frivolous, flighty, wayward, scarcely fit mate to an 
imperial crown. Her abandonment first of Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and then of her lover Lord William Gordon, 
are the turning points. The evidence here is incomplete 
but the twelve years of seclusion at Gocdwood and 
Halnaker clearly wrought a subtle and permanent 
change. Her character slowly matures ; the dross is 
purged away as by fire, the finer qualities of heart and 
head and feeling take root and grow. From 1768 
onwards it is worth noting how ‘‘the politicks” in her 
letters become more and more prominent: and her 
second marriage in 1781 with Colonel Napier gives the 
final stimulus to the inward growth. With each year 
our respect grows too. She is sincerely glad she never 
became queen, for she is happy as a wife, happier still 
as a mother, despite the loss of beloved daughters. The 
bracing discipline of poverty, the love of her husband, 
the struggle tor life, the little eager faces of those eager 
high-spirited sons growing up around her quickly do 
their refining ennobling work. And there is something 
more. From 1776 Lady Sarah was perforce caught 
up in the mighty tides of a nation’s destiny then running 
so fierce and strong. America and the American War, 
Ireland, misgoverned, misunderstood, honeycombed by 
intrigue, fanaticism and hopeless aspirations (as the allu- 
sions to Edward Fitzgerald so pathetically prove) an Ire- 
land marching under the whips of an inexorable Até on to 
the tragedy of ’98 and the shipwreck of the Union, and 
finally the duel for life with Napoleon in which her sons 
took part, to closethe scene. The crises of an empire’s 
making are the background to this autobiography : we 
feel that in the slow awakening of this woman’s heart 
to the highest and best that wifehood and motherhood 
can create something of the elemental force in that 
Titanic period between 1775 and 1815 weaves itself now 
here now there into her letters and leaves its gifts in 
her character. From the petulant vanity of the early 
letters instinct with the pouting and reckless joie de 
vivre of ‘‘a dab of a spoilt miss” it is a far cry to such 
a sentence as this: ‘‘ Instead of doating in my old age 
I grow wiser by living with young people”, and tor 
proof we have the recognition by three great soldiers 
of their debt to a devoted and unselfish mother. Had 
Lady Sarah died in 1768 George III. and Reynolds 
would have combined to make her beauty excite our 
eye-homage and our curiosity : as it is we kiss her hand 
respectfully and are the wiser too for the hours spent in 
her company. 
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FENELON. 


‘Francois de Fénelon.” By Viscount St. Cyres. 
London: Methuen. tos. 6d. 

‘*Fénelon: His Friends and his Enemies.” By E. K. 
Sanders. London: Longmans. gor. tos. 6d. 
net. 

THE Court of the Grand Monarque has supplied and 

will supply inexhaustible material for those who 
love to study human nature. At no period were so many 
remarkable people gathered together nor has any 
period left us so vast a mass of memoirs and corre- 
spondence by which their characters can be judged. 

And never since Tacitus had there appeared an ob- 

server so keen so merciless and so diligent as Saint- 

Simon, and his immortal victims still retain for future 

generations the stamp which he set upon them day 

by day as he sat down to transcribe with incredible 
persistence the impressions they had made upon him. 

Yet it is needless to say that the judgments made 

and recorded on the spot too frequently do little 

justice to their subjects, however able the judge and 
however impartial. Impartial Saint-Simon was not 
and could not be in the circumstances, therefore pos- 
terity may welcome any opportunity of revising his 
verdicts. On Fénelon he was less hard than on many 
but the view of subsequent ages has been in his case 
distorted by the absurd eulogies of the Revolutionaries. 
They would fain have seen in the man, who strove to 
inculcate the virtues of a benevolent ruler into his pupil, 
the prophet of an era of liberty and equality. There 
is perhaps not in history a master who had more 
completely moulded the aims and ideas of a royal 
pupil than Fénelon those of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, had he lived to ascend the throne, would indeed 
have studied to make his people happier than had his 
grandfather but he would not have considered it his busi- 
ness to make them in reality more free. ‘‘ Télémaque ” 
may have been the political ancestor of the ‘‘ Contrat 

Social” but it sought its objects by different methods 

and from a standpoint as wide apart from it as the 

poles. 

But Fénelon’s qualities have no need to rely upon a 
fictitious reputation for their recognition, it is his 
character rather than his talents, great as they were, 
which has captivated mankind. Something of the 
atmosphere which made the scoffing Peterborough 
write from Cambrai ‘If I remain here another 
week I shall become a Christian in spite of myself” 
still lingers about Fénelon and urges forgetfulness 
of the faults which no impartial student of his life can 
ignore. Nay, he himself with the polished insight of a 
director of souls saw them clearly enough and could 
write “‘ Little as I know my mind, one fault is lasting 
and easy to fix, almost everywhere I think too much of 
self, am ‘almost always guided by own advantage”. 
In fact he seems at times to have been for himself the 
only substantial matter in a world of shadows and this 
was so in spite of his passionate attachment to his 
friends or the overwhelming grief which he felt at their 
loss. This turn of mind no doubt accounts for the 
attraction he found in the Quietist doctrines which 
proved his ruin in a worldly sense. 

The least lovable characteristic in Fénelon, whose 
character as a whole was singularly fitted for 
attracting affection, is a certain feminine spitefulness 
which reveals itself at times unpleasantly and stands in 
curious contrast to the brutal treachery which during 
the miserable Quietist controversy disgraced his great 
antagonist the manly and, as a rule, noble-minded 
Bossuet. Their admirers would gladly ignore these 
ignoble blots upon great careers but, as that wretched 
struggle sharply cuts Fénelon’s life in two and makes 
the preceding part all success and the latter all a 
temporal failure, it is not possible to do so and Lord 
St. Cyres has very properly devoted considerable space 
in his admirable book to a study of the philosophic 
and theological controversies in which his hero took 
part. In these matters he shows a deeper insight than 
Mr. Sanders, who, however, may plead that his book 
was intended for another purpose, to paint the people 
among whom Feénelon lived. With the way he has 
performed that task we do not quarrel; his book may 
well be read as an accompaniment to the other but his 


criticism is more superficial and less the work of the 
trained thinker than Lord St. Cyres’. 

Fénelon had the advantage of great abilities, high 
birth and charming manners and to these were united 
virtues which might have made him a saint but for 
Madame Guyon and her unfortunate extravagances. 
But in reality it was Fénelon’s chivalry which re- 
sulted in his fall and not his heterodoxy. It took two 
years of intriguing and royal browbeating at Rome 
before the Pope would condemn his book ‘‘ L’Explica- 
tion des Maximes des Saints”, in fact, while doing it, 
he knew that he was reprimanding an innocent man 
and that the most highflown of Fénelon’s expressions 
might have been matched in the writings of many 
visionaries whom the Church had canonised. The 
shrewdness of the Holy Father’s judgment may be 
seen from the comment on the whole matter attributed 
to him at the time and quoted by Mr. Sanders. 
‘*Monseigneur de Cambrai errs from excess of love, 
Monseigneur de Meaux from lack of it.” In any case it 
was the feminine strain in Fénelon’s mind that showed 
itself in these extravagances dragging the baby-talk of 
the nursery into the relations of the soul with its Maker, 
but nothing can excuse the infamous attempt of 
Bossuet to couple his rival’s name with scandalous 
tales about the unhappy Madame Guyon. 

It is when we turn to Fénelon as the tutor of 
Burgundy and still more as Archbishop of Cambrai in 
the closing years of his life that we see him at his best. 
He was the spiritual director of that select coterie 
which gathered round Madame de Maintenon, of the 
Beauvilliers and the Chevreuses, and had it not been 
for the Quietist business he might well through her 
have ruled France, but he missed his chance here by 
his own act as he missed it later, through no fault of 
his own, by the premature death of his pupil. With 
the King he was never a favourite and it is easy to 
see that he never liked the King, or he would not 
have written of him as in his ‘‘ Letter to the King ” 
and ‘‘Télémaque”’, but the spirit of the political 
reformer was ever too strong within him to allow the 
courtier to stifle his voice. Still Fénelon did not give 
sufficient credit to Louis for the great qualities he 
possessed, his fortitude in public and gentleness in 
private life. It was to Madame de Maintenon’s influence 
that Fénelon owed his appointment as tutor to the son 
of the Dauphin and his elevation to the Archbishopric of 
Cambrai. When Madame de Maintenon is charged 
with deserting him in his need, it must be remembered 
that she was a deeply pious woman genuinely alarmed 
with the spread of novel doctrine which Fénelon 
appeared to encourage. Her own most serious fault 
was a passionate love for the respect and praise of 
others, as Fénelon had frequently pointed out to her, 
but she had also a deep and abiding love for the King 
and her country as is shown by her consenting to keep 
her marriage with him secret and to destroy the 
evidence of it because she was advised that it was 
for the good of France; though she was thereby 
exposed to much unmerited scandal. 

It is pleasanter to turn to Fénelon as an educational 
reformer ; his method with Burgundy was never called 
upon to stand the test of a throne and it certainly did 
not prove successful in a camp. He had tried to train 
a leader of men and only succeeded in turning out a 
martyr to self-introspection. But it is not fair to 
judge either Burgundy or his tutor by the unhappy 
campaign of Oudenarde. His letter on the ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of Girls” shows him to have risen worlds above 
the medizval system. Modern theorists will quarrel 
with him because he strove to make of a girl a good 
‘* Hausfrau ” rather than an intellectual companion but 
he had a horror of the ‘‘ Précieuses” and modern 
children might gratefully remember that (as Lord 
St. Cyres points out) with him for the first time 
‘* games take their place in Christian education”. In 
this, if not in politics, he was preparing the way for 
Rousseau. 

But in Fénelon the Archbishop appears the phase of 
his life which will always charm the world. He 
administered with scrupulous faithfulness the affairs of 
a vast diucese and diligently visited its 300 parishes. But 
he was Duke as well as Archbishop and maintained his 
state in a manner that was as sensible and restrained 
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as it was magnificent. Cambrai, lying on the Flemish 
frontier, saw the passage of foreign as well as French 
armies and Fénelon made friends among adventurers 
such as the Scotsman Ramsay and that jovial sinner, 
the Chevalier Destouches. His natural tolerance made 
him an attraction to all men, and in his correspondence, 
whether it be with great ladies seeking spiritual advice, 
or with ministers on politics, or, better still, with his 
strangely assorted soldier friends, we find the evidence 
of a most noble character united to a great intellect. 
In Fénelon the letter-writer we gladly forget Fénelon 
the anti-Jansenist and the enemy of Bossuet. We 
begin to understand the fascination which held 
Burgundy even after a separation of fourteen years, 
and we see the truth of Mr. Morley’s observation, 
‘* When we turn to modern literature from Fénelon’s 
pages who does not feel that the world has lost a 
sacred accent, as if some ineffable essence had passed 
out of our hearts ?” 


FAIRY BOOKS AND OTHERS. 


How enviable is the grown-up person, who, whether under 
pretence of reviewing, or condescension to childish interests, can 
spend hours in the lovely world of imagination where only 
children are supposed to enjoy themselves. How he can 
afford to despise the unhappy people condemned to growf-up 
fiction, and who never know the delights of the stories they 
patronisingly relegate to the nursery or the schoolroom. 
Perhaps it is as well they do not know, for if once seduced by 
the fascinations of their Christmas gifts, they could never again 
enjoy their tiresome “problem”, or semi-historical or society 
novel again. Who could endure “ Sir Richard Calmady ” after 
the really thrilling and convincing story of some little prince 
bewitched by a malevolent fairy at his christening, or the 
nightmare imaginings of Marie Corelli or Hall Caine after the 
marvels of fairy cities spread before our dazzled eyes? For 
fairy tales are as old as man himself, and yet alive with a 
primitive vitality that has survived countless ages and is fresh 
now with a reality which is more than historic record, which is 
the expression of man’s earliest faith and ideas, the germs of 
religions, philosophies and sciences. Whether in Japanese or 
Lithuanian, Hindu or Scandinavian garb, with all their wealth 
of variety, their fertility of resource, their ingenuity of 
mechanism, in all fairy tales there are certain symbolisms of 
number or device, methods of procedure, similarity of “dramatis 
persone ” which show their common origin in legends which 
might have been told by Eve to Cain and Abel. “ Every fairy 
tale” so says Ruskin “worth recording at all, is the remnant 
of a tradition possessing true historic value.” And in each 
country a curious tinge characteristic of the people gives its 
folklore a peculiar interest ; the shrewd quaint humour of the 
North is distinct from the amusing, malicious cunning of the 
South, or the gorgeousness of the East. This Christmas 
brings us an especially fine and varied collection of fairy books, 
nearly all beautiful, interesting and poetic. 

First and foremost comes Andrew Lang’s sumptuous “ Violet 
Fairy Book” (Longmans. 6s.),a collection of tales from sources 
innumerable, Japanese, Roumanian, Swahili, Spanish, Servian, 
all admirably translated chiefly by Mrs. Lang and illustrated in 
the Burne-Jones manner by Ford. Equally fortunate will be the 
child who possesses “‘ Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm” (Newnes. 6s.), 
a sumptuous book of German and French tales illustrated ex- 
ceptionally well by H. R. Millar, Garth Jones and others. The 
translations would be better for a greater simplicity of style in 
some cases, but the stories themselves are singularly pictur- 
esque and beautiful. The delightful “Grimm’s Tales” (5s.) 
are well presented by Messrs. Dent in their new edition by 
Marian Edwardes illustrated in the “ Morte D’Arthur ” 
manner by Anning Bell. The stories lose nothing of their 
charm in the translation, which is simple and vivid. “Fairy 
Tales from the Swedish of Baron Djurklou,” translated 
by Braekstad (Heinemann. §s.), are*folk tales full of quaint 
humour and wisdom characteristic of the Swedish peasantry. 
Especially remarkable are the stories of “ Katie Grey” an evil 
woman with whom even the devil would have nothing to do. 
In many of the stories there is something of the ingenuity of the 
Decameron. “ Fables and Folk Tales” collected and translated 
by Walter Skeat (Cambridge : at the University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
are curious Malayan animal-fables in which the mouse-deer 
plays the part of hero—tricking fiercer and larger animals like 
the tiger and elephant in the most ingenious way. There is a 
great deal of eating in these stories, but fortunately children are 
not shocked by the greediness and bloodthirstiness of animals 
otherwise they might be depressed by the tragic endings of 
these inhabitants of the jungle. 

Of the modern writers of fairy tales the most brilliant 
examples are Miss Nesbit and Miss Sharp, and a new 
and gifted young writer, Miss Myra Hamilton. There is 
an original idea cleverly worked out in each of her 
stories. “In Fancy Far Land” (Chapman and Hall. 6s.). 


“ The Elf and the Pheasant” is a pathetic pretty tale, while the 
humour of “The Princess and the Wallawoo”, a poor gentle 
dragon who is always having brides thrust upon him, and of the 
“ King’s Prompter” is fresh and ingenious. Altogether it is a 
most entertaining book with a certain naiveté of style due to 
the youth of its author which is very piquant. “ Nine Unlikely 
Tales” have all the usual charm of Miss Nesbit’s work 
(Unwin. 6s.). Every one of these stories is a delight, espe- 
cially the “‘ Sums That Came Right ” and “The Cockatorican” 
a malicious bird that worked horrible changes when it laughed. 
Everyone should read it for the sake of its sly satire and 
delightful touches of character, besides the all-absorbing interest 
of its plot. “Round the World to Wympland” (Lane. 55.) 
is a fascinating tale. Evelyn Sharp has the same delightful 
cheerful manner as Miss Nesbit, the same faculty of inventing 
pleasing original adventures, and a touch of imagination and 
poetic fancy which raises her story above the ordinary level. 

Three volumes of stories of the serious fanciful and alle- 
gorical kind are “A Real Queen’s Fairy Book” by Carmen 
Sylva (Newnes. 6s.), illustrated by Garth Jones and Harold 
Nelson, a beautifully moral book a little too full of sweetness 
and goodness and rewarded virtue but withal picturesque and 
sincere and well written. “The Rainbow Garden” written and 
illustrated by Gratiana Chanter (Brimley Johnson. 55.), a book 
of “pretty” but somewhat saddening stories, and chiefly 
margin, and “ Mother Holda Stories ” by Edith Scott, a dreary 
little book might both be given to the children who have not 
been all they should be during the year and whose spirits need 
a little chastening. ‘The New Panjandrum” 5s., and “ Baker 
Minor and the Dragon” 5s. by G. E. Farrow (Pearson) are (so 
the publisher tells us in the review he encloses with the books) 
“captivating ” “ laughter-provoking ” and written with “ genius” 
and “spontaneity ”. “Baker Minor” has a good idea in it, a 
boy’s dream-adventures in Pantomime Land, but both books 
have very little more than a faint suggestion of the incompar- 
able charm of Lewis Carroll’s work. 

Chief among the animal books of the year is the ever- 
delightful work of Ernest Seton Thompson whose new book 
“ Lives of the Hunted” (Nutt. 6s.) has the same curious half- 
pathetic, half-humorous charm of “Wild Animals I have 
Known” and the “Sandhill Stag”. He shows so amazing a 
knowledge of animal life, so perfect a sympathy with their 
natures, and has in addition such a graceful literary style, that 
he wins affection and admiration for his animal-heroes from 
even the most indifferent. And in turn one sympathises with 
the hunted coyote and the superb Kootenay ram or pathetic 
little Johnny Bear (looking at things from their point of view) 
and again execrating them like any Adelphi villains when in 
other stories they are the oppressors not the oppressed. One 
has even a tender memory for Lobo the grey wolf. We can 
recommend Mr. Thompson’s books to the authorities at the 
Zoo. 

“Strange Adventures in Dicky-bird Land” by R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.), are stories of bird-life told from a bird’s 
point of view and founded on incidents observed by the author 
when hidden in a bull made of wicker and in other curious places. 
The illustrations are from photographs taken under various un- 
comfortable circumstances. It is an entertaining and interesting 
little book. “Topsy-Turvy Tales” written by S. H. Hamer 
illustrated by Harry B. Neilson, make no pretence of being im- 
proving, though each points a moral. They are all perfectly 
delightful, and each illustrates an exception to such accepted 
rules as “ you never catch a weasel asleep” or “brave as a 
lion ” “stick like a limpet”. 

“The Animals’ Picnic” described by Clifton Bingham, 
pictured by G. H. Thompson (Nister), is a history in verse and 
graphic if gaudy illustration of a picnic at which elephants, 
tigers, monkeys and other animals contrary to expectation 
feed not on each other but in the most innocent way on “cream 
and cold mutton, ices and fish” and afterwards play games. It 
is fairly funny. “Proverbial Sayings”, by Gordon Browne 
(Wells Gardner. 35. 6d.), are not sufficiently brilliant in design 
as pictures or keen in point as satires, for grown-up people, and 
are too deficient in story and simple fun for children. “The 
Olde Irishe Rimes of Brian O’Linn” selected and illustrated 
by S. Rosamond Praeger (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.), though not so 
delightful as her “ Grammar” and other books, is very amusing, 
the drawings are full of verve and the rhymes are inspiring if 
scanty. ‘Old King Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes” (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) is acollection of those curious jangles half wisdom 
and half folly and all musical which have been handed down 
from earliest times to appreciative children. They are 
gorgeously illustrated by Byam Shaw, in a medieval manner 
and are richly coloured. But he has read his rhymes carelessly, 
his picture of the goosey gander in the lady’s chamber doesn’t 
show the old man who wouldn’t say his prayers and who, as the 
rhyme distinctly says, was there, and not the beautiful lady in 
the picture. ‘“ The Jackdaw of Rheims” (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 35. 6d.) is an expensive-looking book for the money. 
It is conventionally and commonplacely illustrated by Ernest 
Maurice Jessop, with comic monks and irritating little scraps of 
Gothic decoration in red and black, and elaborate illegible 
lettering. “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Freemantle. 55. 
net) daintily illustrated by Mrs. Herbert Railton and with an 
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explanatory introduction, would make a handsome present 
for older children even if they don’t appreciate it. “ Nonsense 
Rhymes ” (Blackie and Son. 6s.) written by Walter Jerrold and 
pictured by Chas. Robinson is a collection of “ Limericks ” quite 
destitute of any kind of inspiration. The pictures will encourage 
children to become artists as they are very like their own 
infantile impressions on a slate. But they are funnier than the 
rhymes. ‘A Masque of Days” (Cassell. 6s.) is the exquisite 
Essay of Elia on the banquet attended by all the Days in the 
Year illustrated gracefully by Walter Crane. Some of the 
pictures are very charming and expressive, others not above 
the level of a Christmas number supplement. Still it is a 
beautiful and very cheap book. “Grammar Land” by Ida 
Oxer (Spottiswoode) professes to teach children grammar in 
the easiest and most amusing way. Never have we seen any 
method less amusing or more perplexing. 

“A Versailles Christmas Tide” by Mary Stuart Boyd 
(Chatto and Windus) can hardly perhaps be classified as a 
story but there is a slight element of fiction in Mrs. Boyd’s 
delightful account of a winter spent in Versailles, and the story 
of an invalid schoolboy forms a connecting link between her 
studies of French character and life. The illustrations by A. S. 
Boyd are excellent, full of vitality and humour. “ Private Bobs 
and the New Recruit” by Mabel C. Birchenough (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
will be dear to the heart of all soldier-loving children. It is a 
most up-to-date story treating as it does of the first despatch of 
our troops to Africa, till the return of Lord Roberts. “ Bobs” 
is a lovable child though her “surprizements” must have been 
somewhat of a trial to hernatural guardians. “The Man Who 
Knew Better” by Tom Gallon (Constable. 6s.) is reminiscent of 
Dickens’ Scrooge, and “The Message from Mars”. The 
miserly cruel Andrew Judkins learns through suffering and 
privation to be pitiful and generous, and somewhat un- 
necessarily in his extreme unselfishness allows himself to 
die of hunger and cold. It is pathetic even to the point 
of bathos, and melodramatically sentimental. Much should 
be forgiven to the author of “Carrots”, even this latest 
silly little book “My Pretty and Her Little Brother Too” 
(Chambers. 35. 6d.). Mrs. Molesworth gives us better. “The 
Wood Pigeons and Mary” (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.). Mr. and 
Mrs. Coo, the wood pigeons, play a leading part in it, but there 
are plenty of human doings as well. 

Messrs. Methuen publish some dull “little blue-books” 
at 2s. 6d. bound and printed in rather a common way. 
Two of the series are “ The Air-Gun” by T. Hilbert, a goody- 
goody book of the old-fashioned type, mildly interesting, and 
“The Beechnut Book” a reprint of a story written some fifty 
years ago by an American, Jacob Abbott. We are told he was 
extremely popular in his day, but we doubt if the spoilt modern 
child will care very much for him. Children’s books of the old 
order are quaint studies for grown-up folk, but the nursery 
is better without them. The “ Brownie” Series (Brimley 
Johnson, 2s. each) of brown paper covered square books is a little 
sombre-looking for children though artistic and decorated with 
exquisite frontispieces by Guthrie. In this series is “ Snawfleck” 
by Dolly Pentreath, a story of Cornish peasant life, full of local 
colour, and a humorous intention not always realised. Her 
other book “ John Goritza” is unreadable. It has something to 
do with balloons and armies, but what it is all about we have 
failed to discover. ‘Gwyn, Deeand Pero and Company” by 
Mrs. Williams, number three of the series, is a rather rambling 
tale of kittens and dogs—but a little more intelligible than the 
work of Dolly Pentreath. 

“Undine and Aslauga’s Knight.” The Caxton Series. 
London: Newnes. 1901. 3s. This would be a faultless 
Christmas gift-book but for the hideous and horrible illustra- 
tions. Undine” is an ideal Christmas story and true litera- 
ture withal. Why spoil the effect of good printing and 
otherwise tasteful get-up by pictures which are caricatures that 
provide no amusement ? 


SOME WAR STORIES. 


“With Roberts to Pretoria” (6s.). “At the Point of the 
Bayonet” (6s.). “To Herat and Kabul” (5s.). 3 vols. by 
G. A. Henty. London: Blackie. 1902. 

“A Dash from Diamond City.” (Nelson. 5s.) “The Kopje 
Garrison.” (Chambers. 5s.) “Ching, the Chinaman.” 
(S.P.C.K. 55.) 3 vols. by G. Manville Fenn. 

“ A Gallant Grenadier.” By Captain F.S. Brereton. London: 


Blackie. 55. 

“ Billets and Bullets.” By Hugh St. Leger. London: Griffith 
Farran. 35. 6d. 

“ Under the Sirdar’s Flag.” By Wm. Johnston. London: 
Partridge. 


“ Scouting for Buller” (3s. 6d.) ; “ For the Colours” (6s.) By 
Herbert Hayens. London: Nelson. 


“ Carbineer and Scout.” By E. Harcourt Burrage. London: 


Blackie. 1902. 2s. 6d. 
“The Cape and its Story.” London: Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
“ Stories from South African History.” Edited by N. Moxon, 
London: Griffith Farran. 3s. 6d. 
Whatever else the war in South Africa may have done, it has 
provided the writers of stories of adventure with an up-to-date 


field for exploitation. History is long and the world wide, but 
there are few wars and few countries which have not by this 
time been utilised for the purposes of the Christmas book 
market. Not for many seasons will the opportunities presented 
by the various phases of the conflict in South Africa be 
exhausted, and we were fully prepared for an even larger 
number of stories turning on the war than have actually come 
to hand. That the Hentys and the Fenns should seize the 
occasion was as inevitable as that every other newspaper corre- 
spondent and subordinate officer who has been to the front 
should consider it his bounden duty to publish his own parti- 
cular account of events great and small which he has witnessed. 
If these narratives have become a drug in the market, they have 
at least a claim on the gratitude of writers whose business it is, 
from the security of their armchairs, to provide thrilling adven- 
tures for the delectation of youth. 

Mr. Henty this year gives us three military stories, and there 
is very little to choose between them in point of interest or 
merit. “At the Point of the Bayonet” takes the hero, Harry 
Lindsay, through the Mahratta war and as Mr. Henty follows 
closely Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff’s history, we get that 
wonderful blend of fact and fiction which is the author’s special 
title to distinction among the writers for the young. “To 
Herat and Kabul” is a story of the first Afghan war and if 
the achievements of Angus Campbell serve to show that in those 
dark days bright spirits were never wanting, the disasters which 
befell British arms should chasten the spirit of over-confident 
and exultant patriotism. From the point of view of morale the 
best of Mr. Henty’s three books is perhaps “ With Roberts to 
Pretoria”. Last year he gave us “ With Buller in Natal”, and 
“ With Roberts to Pretoria” may be accepted as indicating the 
reward which comes to those who set their teeth in adversity 
and determine to see a great crisis through. Mr. Henty not 
only supplies a vivid picture of the doings of the army which 
swept everything before it until the capitals of the Republics 
were in British hands, but his pages are electric with the 
antagonism in which the British and Boers lived before the war. 
Yorke Harberton had not been at the Cape very long ere in 
true British schoolboy fashion he has to “take it out” of a 
bullying young Dutchman. The incident illustrates the spirit 
which led to the war. 

We almost wonder Mr. Henty resisted the opportunist 
temptation to turn the war in China to account. Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn has clearly been inspired by the Boxer rising in 
writing “Ching, the Chinaman, And His Middy Friends”, 
though the book does not deal with that event. The middies 
however go through a succession of experiences such as befell 
the luckless Europeans besieged in Pekin. In his two books 
on the war “The Kopje Garrison” and “A Dash from 
Diamond City”, Mr. Fenn does not adhere to the actual 
developments of the war as Mr. Henty does. He takes an 
event, not a whole campaign, but his imagination and powers of 
invention never flag. The adventures of the Kopje Garrison 
in general and of Drew Lennox and Bob Dickenson in par- 
ticular leave nothing to be desired in the way of excitement. 
In the same way, in the second book, the dash which Ingle- 
borough and West make from Kimberley with despatches for 
Mafeking is of that almost forlorn character which the British 
boy loves—not merely to read about but to undertake. The 
city in which the story opens enables Mr. Fenn to give an 
account of Illicit Diamond Buying and to make the fortunes of 
his heroes turn to some extent on the machinations of a 
scoundrel who sees no harm in relieving the de Beers company 

of “a handful of diamonds”. 

Captain Brereton’s story is a first-rate history of the ugly 
duckling type. Phil Weston, an adopted son, disappoints his 
foster parent who mistakes his spirit for original sin. Phil 
runs away from school, and after an exciting adventure which 
wins for him the undying gratitude of a keeper of a travelling 
menagerie, enlists, does deeds of derring-do in the Crimea, wins 
a commission in the Guards, and returns with his well-won 
laurels thick upon him to discover the secret of his birth and to 
the inheritance of a large fortune. On somewhat similar lines 
is Mr. Johnstone’s “ Under the Sirdar’s Flag”. An old English 
gentleman, ruined by extravagance and the villainy of a lawyer, 
bequeaths his son together with asum of money tothe guardianship 
of a kindly schoolmaster, and then takes an overdose of chloral. 
The son enlists, secures a V.C. by rescuing the lawyer’s son and 
lives to restore the old estate and to enjoy a large sum of con- 
science money left to him by the repentant lawyer. The bad 
boy at Tom Craven’s school also enlists and is flogged for 
theft on the day the V.C. is given to the hero. The story is 
better than the style. In “ Billets and Bullets” a wicked uncle: 
tries to marry his niece to a wealthy and ugly Pasha and the 
ruin of the uncle’s designs by the girl’s brother involves the 
brother (who for a time is left penniless and enlists as a trooper) 
in some woeful misunderstandings and most exciting escapades 
in Ireland and the Soudan. 

South Africa has enticed Mr. Herbert Hayens away from 
South America, which has hitherto been his happy hunting 
ground. “Scouting for Buller” takes us through the campaign 
in Natal, from Glencoe to Pieters Hill, and on to Lydenberg. 
Mr. Hayens has a spirited style and seems to know the British 
soldiers’ ways and ideas fairly thoroughly. His account of a 
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bayonet charge is sufficiently realistic to make the reader feel 
that it is no mere piece of imagination. Mr. E. Harcourt 
Burrage in “Carbineer and Scout” covers much the same 
ground as Mr. Hayens, but where Mr. Hayens’ hero is taken 
prisoner and escapes back to the British lines after a time with 
the Boers around Ladysmith, Mr. Burrage’s is sent to join the 
British prisoners in Pretoria, but he too ultimately gets away. 
A novelty in “Carbineer and Scout” is the opening chapter 
showing the friendship in London of a Boer boy and an 
English boy who meet, later, on stricken fields. Mr. Hayens’ 
“For the Colours”—a beautifully got-up volume of 460 
pages with a coloured frontispiece of Lord Roberts and pro- 
fuse illustrations in which the Highlanders figure very pro- 
minently—is a companion volume to “ Ye Mariners of England”, 
and supplies a clear and dependable narrative of British military 
prowess from the days of Senlac to those of Crecy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt, on to Waterloo and thence down to Rorke’s 
Drift, Omdurman, Modder River, Magersfontein, and Colenso. 
The book not only supplies a vast quantity of historical, not to 
speak of geographical information ; it is stirringly written and 
should stimulate many young minds to further and more detailed 
studies of the events that are dealt with. 

Two books for young people giving some account of South 
African history are “ The Cape and its Story” and “ Stories 
from South African History”. The latter we take to be a 
reprint, as it stops short of the present war, but so far as it goes 
it is passably well done. “The Cape and its Story” contains 
a mistake on the opening page. It gives the date of Bar- 
tholomew Diaz’s rounding of the Cape as 1496. This, though 
from the context obviously a misprint, is unfortunate. The 
history of the Cape is told in an interesting way, and is brought 
down to the capture of Pretoria and the annexation of the 
Transvaal. 


TRUE TALES OF THE SEA. 


“Sea Fights and Adventures.” Described by John Knox 
Laughton. “Young England Library.” Volume II. 
London : George Allen. 1901. 6s. 

“With the Flag at Sea.” By Walter Wood. London: 
Constable. 1901. 6s. 

“ Our Sailors: Gallant Deeds of the British Navy during the 
reign of Queen Victoria.” By W. H. G. Kingston. New 
Edition. London: Griffith, Farran. 1901. 2s. 6d. 

Professor Laughton has long been known as one of our best- 
informed and most accurate naval historians. When therefore 
he tells us in the preface to “ Sea Fights and Adventures” that 
these stories may be accepted as strictly true, though different 
and highly embellished versions of some of them may be known 
to his readers, we approach their perusal in an appreciative 
frame of mind. They deal only with the exploits of the old 
navy, but many incidents are detailed not often en- 
countered in popular naval literature, while the intro- 


ductory chapter gives a useful account of the armaments with | 
which wooden ships were equipped from earliest days. The 


book will well repay reading for though not a naval history in 


‘ the ordinary acceptation of the term, in that we have no 


account of the great fleet actions but rather a series of gallant 
fights between single ships, we find clearly outlined the general 
causes which led to war, and, in most cases, brought success to 
our arms. We say in most cases for it was not always so, and 
Professor Laughton gives full credit to the enemy when the 
victory was on his side. He thinks we are sometimes inclined 
to overestimate our exploits at sea, and points out the great 
advantage we had during the last war with France in the pre- 
dominance of numbers, and the policy imposed upon French 
naval commanders by their Government. “When a French 
ship was engaged by one English, she could never feel sure 
that another would not join in the fray.” This tended to 
stimulate our side and depress the enemy. Again the French 
could not afford to lose ships, and their captains were ordered 
to avoid an action unless they had a decided superiority. 
Apparently they intend in the next naval war to adopt a different 
policy, but it will doubtless depend—as in the past—upon the 
strength of the enemy at the outbreak of hostilities, and we 
should strive to perpetuate that great numerical superiority 
which will enable us to meet any eventuality with confidence. 
A special feature in this volume is the excellence of the illus- 
trations mostly reproductions from contemporary prints in the 
British Museum and other sources. 

Mr. Wood’s volume is a compilation of the principal incidents 


in our naval history from the defeat of the Armada, to the | 


escape of the “ Calliope” from Samoa in 1889. It tells the old 
stories of the glorious First of June and Trafalgar, the log of 
the “ Victory” which is a very brief record of the battle, being 
given. In a description of Navarino we have some interesting 
reminiscences of a survivor, Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, 
with a plan of the battle made by an officer who was present. 
The book is well illustrated by Mr. Seppings Wright. 

It is stated in the preface to “Our Sailors” that the first 
edition was published under the title “ Anecdotes of Sailors ” 
in 1862 ; but in 1854 a very similar work by W. H. G. Kingston 
called “Blue Jackets or Chips of the Old Block” was pub- 
lished by Grant and Griffith. It described the principal events 
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in the naval service during the reign of Queen Victoria to 
which aim also the present volume is devoted. As many wars 
have occurred during the last forty years in which the navy 
has taken part it became necessary in order to compress the 
narrative into a single volume to curtail some incidents and 
omit others. The book suffers from this compression. Opera- 
tions of naval brigades alone would fill a volume, and hence 
we find in this book the work of the “Shannon’s” naval 
brigade during the Indian Mutiny disposed of in a few pages, 
while all that is stated of a similar force from the “ Pearl” is 
that it “did good service and won the respect of all associated 
with it”. Coming to recent times the assistance rendered by 
the navy to our forces during the present boer War is con- 
fined to an account of its work at Ladysmith while no descrip- 
tion is given of the services rendered by the brigades of sailors 
and marines attached to Lord Methuen’s column, and the army 
under Sir Redvers Buller during the relief of Ladysmith. To 
give an adequate account of all the British navy has done 
during the reign of Queen Victoria would require two volumes 
at least, and the publishers have not been well advised in 
endeavouring to compress it into one. Whether they are 
warranted also in still ascribing the authorship to Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston in view of the additions made to the volume since his 
death many years ago seems doubtful. The portions for which 
he and succeeding revisers are responsible are not indicated 
clearly in the preface, while the title-page describes the book 
as a new edition without any other name than that of the 
original author. 


HISTORY, ADVENTURE, AND SCHOOL 
STORIES. 


“The First Men in the Moon.” By H. G. Wells. London: 
Newnes. 1901. 6s. 

“Jack Ralston”, by Hampden Burnham, 5s. ; “ Held to Ran- 
som”, by F. B. Forester, ss. ; “For the Faith”, by E. 
Everett-Green, 3s. 6¢. London: Nelson. 1902. 

“ Courage and Conflict.” Eighteen Stories by various Authors. 
London : W. and R. Chambers. 1901. 5s. 

“ An Album of Adventures.” By Ascott R. Hope. London: 
Black. Igol. 5s. 

“Out on the Llanos”, by Achilles Daunt; “Sir Phelim’s 
Treasure”, by H. A. Hinkson. London: S.P.C.K. Igor. 
38. 6d. each. 

“In Quest of the Giant Sloth”, by Dr. Gordon Stables. 
London: Blackie. 1902. 35. 6d. 

“Under the Great Bear”, by Kirk Munroe; “With the 
Redskins on the Warpath”, by S. Walkey. London: 
Cassell. 1901. 3s. 6d. each. 

“The Lion Cub”, by Fred Whishaw. London: Griffith, 
Farran and Co. 3s. 6d. 

“Icebound; or the Anticosti Crusoes.” By Edward Roper. 
London: Partridge. 2s. 6d. 

“God Save King Alfred.” By E. Gilliat. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 

“ Out of Bounds.” By Andrew Home. London: W. and R. 
Chambers. 1901. 35. 6d. 

“For the Old School.” By Florence Coombe. London: 
Blackie. 1902. 2s. 

In type and binding, in excellence of illustration, and in 
general interest the adventure books of the season compare 
favourably with those of a year ago. There seems to be an 
improvement in the methods adopted for disguising the pill 
of instruction in the jam of narrative, and only here and there 
does one find a healthy moral marred by over emphasis. There 
is no room for grumbling in regard to variety of locale or theme. 
It is safe to say that no growing lad with a taste for science who 
gets hold of Mr. Wells’ story will readily put it down. To 
some elder readers it will appeal with the force of a splendidly 
contrived nightmare. Not the least of its merits is its natural 
beginning and this is equalled by its plausible ending. The idea 
of elastic brains, the conception of a race of intellectual fungi 
nourished on mushrooms and mooncalves and bred in sections 
to each one of which is allotted one special task—these are 
flights of the imagination that have about them somewhat ‘more 
of the satire of a Jonathan Swift than the frank invention of 
a Jules Verne. But such a consideration will not disturb the 
pleasure of many readers. The book, it is worthy of note, has 
already made its appearance in French. 

There is more in Mr. Forester’s story of a Harrow boy’s 
adventures in the mountain fastnesses of southern Spain than 
one usually meets with in works of this class. The plot is 
carefully thought out. The style is bright and buoyant and 

icturesque. The incidents are thrilling and convincing. The 

uman interest aroused is considerable. The brigands into 
whose hands young Frank Maylie falls are rude but with one 
exception credibly chivalrous. A clever character sketch is 
that of El Leon Bravo nourishing his peculiar notions of 
revenge for a cruel wrong which is also felt by the young 
noble who is second in command of the roving band and who 
in the end gives up his life that the young hero may be saved. 

The safety of the captive is made to depend on the ignorance 

of his identity on the part of his captors. Several scenes are 

exceptionally well described. One is that in which the old 
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school song and “ Auld Lang Syne” are sung by young Maylie 
to the assembled brigands amidst the stark white crags of the 
wild sierra. ‘“ Held toRansom” is, perhaps, the best of the 
books of general adventure for boys. Considerable industry 
and no little well-directed enthusiasm have been devoted by Mr. 
Burnham to the making of his tale of adventure among wolves, 
Indians, and Eskimos in the Far North-East of Canada. The 
tone is excellent and the tale instructive as well as interesting. 

“For the Faith” is a story of the Reformation movement in 
sixteenth-century Oxford its wretched prisons and its Pro- 
testant pioneers. No one in the tale is very bad and there is a 
well-arranged love interest. The portraiture of Freda and 
Magda Langton constitutes the best part of the book. The 
background is historical, an effort being made to give Cardinal 
Wolsey his due for natural kindliness. The author’s purpose, 
it need scarcely be said, is serious. 

To the very handsome volume bearing the comprehensive 
title “ Courage and Conflict” there are eighteen contributors. 
Mr. G. A. Henty relates a story of Old Virginia ; Mr. F. T. 
Bullen recounts a memory of the Haytian rebellion ; Captain 
North’s yarn of an adventure in Brittany will not, it is to be 
hoped, be accepted as truth by any excitable French critic ; 
Mr. E. Bruce Lord retells the story of MacDonnell the hero of 
Hougomont ; and there are capital little sketches by G. M. 
Fenn, Fred. Whishaw, Harold Bindloss and others, the adven- 
tures described being located in various parts of the globe. 
Another commendable volume of short stories is that by 
Ascott R. Hope who writes in his customarily bright way of 
certain holiday happenings in India, on the Alps, in the Far 
West, and in various places nearer home. 

Of the two volumes bearing the imprint of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge one—“Out on the 
Llanos ”—is much more bulky than the other—“ Sir Phelim’s 
Treasure”. But there is not much to choose between Achilles 
Daunt and H. A. Hinkson on the score of exuberant fancy. 
The former unfolds a marvellous panorama of adventure in the 
wilds of Colombia whither two lads, sons of a colonel, depart 
leaving their “ancestral home” through the persuasion of 
poverty. The boys ultimately welcome their sisters to a sort 
of paradise in Bolivar. The hero of “Sir Phelim’s Treasure ”, 
—the scene of which romance is apparently laid in the West 
of Ireland at the time of William and Mary—is a boy who out 
of love for the daughter of a man whose ancestral estates have 
been confiscated resolves to discover the wealth hidden by a 
staunch Jacobite. One day in the hall of Sir Donal O’Neill’s 
castle young Hugo draws a bow at venture. The arrow strikes 
the spring of a secret panel which opens disclosing a dark 
passage and a winding stair. Hugo enters, the door snaps 
after him, and he travels in darkness by subterranean passages 
to an otherwise inaccessible island, where amidst boundless 
wealth he lives the life of a Crusoe. The story is full of 
cleverly-contrived incidents but lacks charm in the telling. The 
pages would for instance wear a curious look if the repetitions 
of the world “ albeit” were all underlined. 

One theme in Dr. Gordon Stables’ book strikes us as being 
somewhat novel—the ruin brought on a rich man who mort- 
gages his estate to builda music-hall and run an entertainment 
“infinitely above the comprehension of the common herd”. 
The end of it allis a treasure worth a million sterling. Between 
poverty and affluence are sandwiched a series of adventures 
among brigands, Indians, wild beasts, and Inca ruins in South 
America. The narrative is marked by all the author’s charac- 
teristic breeziness and is likely to prove quite as popular with 
boys as anything that Dr. Stables has recently written. The 
young student of natural history will delight especially in these 
pages. The giant sloth, by the way, is not only encountered 
but photographed by the more precocious of the two lads with 
whose exploits the narrative is chiefly concerned. 

Mr. Kirk Munroe takes his readers through a series of hard- 
ships and horrors in the Arctic regions of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. There are exciting passages with the French 
traders and naval officers but perhaps the most extraordinary 
and ingenious section of the story is that concerning the isola- 
tion of one Watson Balfour who lives alone ina cave disguising 
himself as a “man-wolf” and keeping the elements at a 
distance by means of an electric heater. The hero—Cabot 


= 


Grant—finds an act of kindness rewarded by the discovery of | 


“one of the most remarkable iron mines in the worid ”. 


Mr. Edward Roper, like Mr. Kirk Munroe, precipitates his | 


plot with a wreck—in the former's story that of a boat in which 
two lads are driven on the shores of Anticosti. It is a 
wholesome enough story well told and well illustrated by the 
author. The high moral tone of the narrative will be sufficiently 
indicated when it is stated that the youthful adventurers on 
escaping from the ice-bound ship in which they have been so 
badly treated by the drunken captain leave a five-pound note to 
pay for the loan of the boat in which they embark and the 
provisions which they take with them. 

Mr. S. Walkey, the author of “‘ With the Red Skins on the 
War Path”, has chosen for the scene of a capital story Canada 
in the days of Wolfe and the taking of Quebec. With the 
adventures of Blyth Carey a young lieutenant in the Canadian 
Rangers is interwoven the history of the kidnapping of a 
scout’s child by a Frenchman upon whom of course poetic 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO. regret that they can 
only set forth a selection of their New Books in this 
column, but would be glad to post a New Illustrated List 
to any address. 


DENT’S NEW THACKERAY. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Illustrated throughout by C. E. BROCK. 
Authorised Edition, to be issued compLeTE in 30 volumes. Small 


crown Svo. 3s. net per vol. Also a large paper edition, limited to 100 sets 
for England. Just published : [See Prospectus. 


VANITY FAIR. With 30 Illustrations. 3 vols. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE (1796— 
1813). For the first time Collected and Translated, with Notes 
social, historical. and chronological. By H. F. Hatt, F.R.Hist.S. 
With Portraits, Facsimiles, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


KIARTAN THE ICELANDER. A Poetic Tragedy 


founded on the Story of Gudrun of Iceland. By Newman Howarp, 
Author of ‘‘ Footsteps of Proserpine.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


STORIES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. By Avsinia 


Wuerry. With 8 Photogravure and 45 Half-tone Reproductions 
from their works. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net. Limited to 
750 copies. 


FLORENTINE VILLAS. By Janet Ross. Illus- 


trated with Photogravure Reproductions of Zocchi’s Rare Engravings, 
&c. ; also with Text Illustrations by Nelly Erichsen. Imp, 4to. 
43 3s., LimitED To 2co Copies. Also an Ep:Tion ve Luxe, 
LimITED TO 60 CopigEs. [See Prospectus. 


BOSWELL’S 
LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Edited by Arnotp GLover, with Introduction by Austin Dosson. 
With roo Illustrations by Herbert Railton, and_ numerous Portraits. 
3 vols. Large medium 8vo. 22s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper Edition. 
The Sfectator.—‘‘ Offers as its special attractions a charming essay by 
Mr. Dobson on ‘ Johnson’s London Haunts and Habitations,’ and 
1oo admirable topographical illustrations from the pen of Mr. Railton. 


The portraits are 20 in number, beautifully reproduced - ... We cordially 
recommend it to the notice of persons on Christmas gifts intent. 


THE FIRST UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. 


HAZLITT’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited by A. R. 
Wa_ter and Arnotp GLover, with an Introduction by W. E. 
Hentey. With Portraits. In 12 vols., 7s. 6d. net per vol. Limited 
to 500 sets, and sold in sets only. Vol. I. ready. [See Prospectus. 


LADY CHILLINCHAM’S HOUSE-PARTY. Ao English 


version of Pailleron’s ‘‘ Le Monde oii l’on s‘ennuie.” By SEBASTIAN 
Evans and F. B. Go_pney. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 3s. 6d. net. 


(TEMPLE CLASSICS. 250 Volumes. See Alphabetical List.) 


THE TEMPLE BRONTE. The Brontés’ Works, in 


12 pocket volumes, each with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 13s. 
net ; lambskin, 24s. net ; or 1s. 6d. net and 2s. net per vol. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. (Italian and English.) 
3 vols. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 6s. net ; or 1s. 6d. net and 2s, 
net per vol. 


3 OF DENT’S NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. By Epmunp Se ous. 


trated by the Rev. H. D. Astley. 4s. 6d. net. 


SAINTS OF ITALY. Legends Retold by Exia 


Noyes. Illustrated after the Old Masters by D. Noyes. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. The 


Gospels Arranged as a Continuous Narrative, by Ipa W. HuTcuison. 
Illustrated and in Illuminated Cover by Patten Wilson. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


Edited by leading Scholars, with Introductions, Notes, Tables, Maps, 
Photogravure Frontispieces, &c. (Uniform with the ‘* Temple Shake- 
speare.”) Per vol.: cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net. First vols. :— 
MATTHEW and MARK, by C. W. Srvusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
LEVITICUS, by J. A. Paterson, D.D. 
GENESIS, by Prof. Savce. EXODUS, by Prof. Kennepy. 

The Daily Chronicie.—“ Many and various as the editions of the Bible 
have been, this, when completed, will surpass them all in some by no means 
unimportant points.” 

The Sfectator.—‘ The volumes are as thoroughly sound pieces of work 
from the booklover's point of view, as all Messrs. Dent’s productions in the 
‘Temple’ series . . . . [As to the editing) we could not have the general 
results of the higher criticism stated ina more lucid and reasonable way. 


*,* Should any di ficulty be experienced in obtaining their Publications, 
Messrs. Dent would be pleased to forward any Book om veceipt of the 
published price and postage. 
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justice descends in the most approved manner. Tomahawks 
and scalping knives ring a stirring accompaniment to the 
progress of the plot. 

The boys who with older readers found delight in “A Boyar 
of the Terrible ” will not be disappointed in Mr. Whishaw’s new 
story “The Lion Cub” which deals with Russian life in the 
days of the young Tsar Peter (1682). The hero Conrad wolf- 
hunter and son of a Russian father and an English mother 
loves a winsome young English maiden by name Bridget 
Osborne upon whom the young autocrat temporarily casts the 
eyes of affection. Peter proves generous as well as impulsive, 
and restoring Conrad to his favour after a dangerous period of 
coolness towards him allendshappily. Interest and instruction 
go hand in hand in this volume which holds the attention from 
first page to last. 

“ God Save King Alfred” inay be commended as a spirited 
and wholesome tale of life in Alfred’s Court at Winchester to 
those who are in search of a happy, harmless story book for 
Christmas present purposes. Mr. Gilliat’s characters include 
the book-learned and charming Asser, the best biographer of 
Alfred, Edward the Atheling and others whose names are 
familiar to every reader of Saxon history. He gives pictures 
of the wilds of Atheling and of the fierce Dane in his laage 
before Rochester. It will please many children and some 
grown up folk too. 

Mr. Andrew Home has contrived to introduce into his two 
dozen short stories quite a noteworthy amount of variety. Fun 
and frolic are here in plenty, and there is pathos as well. “The 


Story of a Joke” should have a beneficial effect on the most . 


incorrigible of youthful practical jokers. 

“For the Old School” is a somewhat hazardous experiment. 
The average “ young blood” may exclaim with instant suspi- 
cion “ What does a woman know about school life?” However 
the story will be found interesting enough if the style does 
prove a trifle feminine. Even in more ambitious efforts style 
and story are often found to vary in strength and quality. 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


“Like Cures Like.” By Catherine Mallandaine. London : 
S.P.C.K. 1901. 3s. 6d. 
“ A Girl of Galway.” By Katharine Tynan. London: Blackie. 


Igor. 6s. 
“The Awakening of Helena Thorpe.” By E. Rentoul Esler. 
London: Partridge. 1901. 35. 6d. 

The first of these is a well-told story, with just enough of a 
love interest running through it to make it a “ young girl’s 
novel.” The like which cures its like is the touch of unflinch- 
ing pluck in the heroine which helps her to face her dour old 
uncle with something of his own methods—not always a safe 


moral: but justifiable conduct enough in the special case. The | 


result is a softened and devoted uncle and a niece who has 
learnt self-control from daily observation of the Jack of it. 
Miss Tynan’s book (or Mrs. Hinkson’s) is as charming as most 
of her Irish tales. Her Galway girl has a hard time of it with 
another forbidding male relative (a grandfather, this time) and 
“wins through” in the end. The appearance and illustrations 
of the book are impressive and make it a very handsome 
present. 

“The Awakening of Helena Thorpe” was her awakening to 
love for an elderly adorer for whom she had only felt friend- 
ship. Some of the minor characters are capitally done—Miss 
Agnes and Miss Emily Harper, for instance. The society of 
Sunnymeads is cleverly hit off, too, with its pettiness and 
personalities. 

To take some slightly less important girls’ stories together, 
“Mrs. Pederson’s Niece”, by Isabel Stuart Robson (Cassell. 
3s. 6d.), tells of the trials of a refined little creature shut up 
with an unspeakably vulgar aunt. Some interesting studies 
of girls come in incidentally. “The Youngest Girl in the 
School”, by Evelyn Sharp (Macmillan. 55.), is an excellent 
story of a girls’ school in all its reality. We have seldom come 
across a more living picture of girlhood emerging hysterically 
from the chrysalis, with its affections and sensitiveness seething 
unmanageably within it. That is the point of view of the 
grown-up reader. Children will only see an absorbing school- 
story in it. It can be very safely given them to read. We 
should like to know more about “ Laura Richmond”, by Jean 


Ingelow (Wells, Gardner. 1s.). When was it written? It is | 


a fascinating little shillingsworth. “Deb Clavel”, by Mary 
Palgrave (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.), is big, handsome, and semi-historical, 
but quite readable, being most pleasantly written. “Tom and 
Some Other Girls”, by Mrs. Vaizey (Cassell. 35. 6d.), is not 
quite so delightful a story as “Peggy Saville”, by the 
same author, but has a charm of its own. The pictures 
are very attractive, too. Mrs. (or Miss) Phoebe Allen calls her 
new book “ Mafeking Day” (S.P.C.K.) “a snapshot from real 
life”. She has the gift of making her stories very real. As 
the title and the cover show, the book has a good deal to do 
with the war that inspired nine out of ten of the Christmas 
books last year. It may be included in “ Stories for Girls”, as 
it is chiefly concerned with the war’s effect on the poor, waiting 
wives and sweethearts at home. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HARRY FURNISS.” 


THE CONFESSIONS of a CARICATURIST. 


Being the Autobiography of Harry Furniss. Illustrated with over 3co 
Illustrations, many made specially for the volume. In 2 vols. super-royal 
8vo. 32s. 


“FOR STAGE STUDENTS AND PLAYGOERS.” 


BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By Roserr H. Sittarp. 2 vols. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 

“ Exhaustive, accurate, and most entertaining volumes. Here we have far more 
than the life, career, and experience of a famous actor. Side by side with the 
story of Barry Sullivan's career we have valuable accounts of all the celebrated 
actors and actresses of his time in England, America, and Australia.’—CLEMENT 
Scort, in the Free Lance. 

**A book which wiil be very acceptable to all those who are interested in 
theatrical biography......Scattered up and down these two volumes are a number of 
excellent stories." —Daily Telegraph. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNC FOLKS. 
1. THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Nessit. 


Fully pictured, 6s 


2. THE WOULD-BE-GOODS. A Continuation 


of the “ Treasure Seekers.” By E. Nespir. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


3. NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHIL- 


DREN. By E. Nessir. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


4. TWO BUSYBODIES. By Mrs. S. G. Arno.p. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


5- MARGARET HETHERTON. A Book for 


Girls. By E. L. Kresow. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


6. THE BLUE BABY. And other Stories. By 


Mrs. Motesworth, Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” &c. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ THE HANDSOMEST, BEST, AND. CHEAPEST ART BOOK OF THE 
SEA N.” 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINI: His Life and Work. 


Edited by Luigi Villari. With upwards of 80 Illustrations reproduced direct 
from the Original Paintings. In one volume. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Imperial 8vo. with specially Designed Cover, and boxed, £1 1s. net. 


QUAINT WOODCUTS OF DEAD CITIES. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF THE ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. Turn andJ.G. Vetpueer. Illustrated 
by J. G. Veldheer and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. With Decorative Initials. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


WALES. By O. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on Modern 


History at Lincoln College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 5s. 


“BRIEF GLIMPSES.” A handsome Illustrated 
Handbook, explaining how the famous ‘‘ Story of the Nations” Series may be 
purchased on the INSTALMENT SYSTEM at an ENORMOUS RE- 
DUCTION. 

This Handbook contains 56 Specimen Full-Page Illustrations, s4 pages of Text, 
Portraits of some of the Authors, a Complete List of the Volumes, with particulars of 
the Writers and Press Reviews and Criticisms. It will be sent you free of charge 
on your remitting simply the cost of postage, three halfpence. 


THE GREAT ALBERT CHEVALIER BIOGRAPHY. 


BEFORE I FORGET. Being the Autobiography 


of a ‘‘Chevalier d’Industrie.” Written by ALpeRT CHEVALIER. Very fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


ROMANTIC AND NOBLE LIVES. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE EPOCH 
OF UNIFICATION. By Countess Martinenco Cagsaresco. Cheap 
Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC DEVELOPMENT. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC LIFE AND 
PROGRESS. Under the Rule of Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, 
Cardinal Newman, and Cardinal Vaughan. By Percy Firzcerarp. Demy 
Svo. cloth, 2 vols. 21s. With Photogravure Portraits. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE. And 
other Essays. By Rev. Canon Jessorr, D.D. Crown 8vo. clot, 7s. 6d. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND OTHERS. 
RENAISSANCE TYPES. By Wittiam Samvet 


Litty, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 


ALCOHOLISM—A STUDY IN HEREDITY. 
By G. Arcupatt Rep, M.B. C.M. F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘The Present 
Evolution of Man.” Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 2 
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“Robin” by Raymond Jacberns (S.P.C.K.) has for its 
heroine a lovable girl of that rather unhappy type that is 
always at war with circumstance. ‘“ There was not a grievance 
in the daily papers that she did not make her own, so soon as 
she had mastered the details. There was not an act of injustice 
that came to her ears over which she did not burn. . . . There 
was not a wrong that she did not long to attack promptly and 
right. There was not a misunderstanding that she did 
not think she could rectify. There was not a question that she 
did not feel competent to answer, in some way or other”. We 
all know the type. It makes for “ ructions ”—and “ ructions ” 
there are. The book is very well written and bright. “ Mrs. 
Hammond’s Children” by Mary Strafford (Brimley Johnson. 
4s. 6d.) is for slightly smaller folk. It is written by one who 
understands children completely. The woe of being given a 
toy horse and cart when you are “almost a man” and of 
having a mother who will wear the wrong sort of jacket when 
you are a fastidious little girl is agony at the age of Mrs. 
Hammond’s children, as the author shows. The children are 
natural and charming. The story is told with so much humour 
and sympathy that it is among our favourite books of the kind 
for the year. ‘ Madamscourt” by H. May Poynter (Nelson. 
2s.) tells the adventures of a fugitive princess—the Princess 
Clementina Sobieski, who escaped from Innspriick in 1719 to 
be married to Prince James Francis Stuart. It is a lively 
story, and ends our pile of distinctively girls’ books. 

“ Mooswa, and Others of the Boundaries” by W. A. Fraser 
(Pearson. 6s.), a handsome animal-book with quite admirable 
illustrations by Arthur Heming, is said by its publishers to 
remind one forcibly of the “Jungle Book”. Perhaps its greatest 
drawback is that, of necessity, it reminds one a little too forcibly 
of that unrivalled book. But it is very good indeed. The 
animals are excellent : and, as we have said, the pictures would 
be hard to beat. 

“In Far Granada” by Evelyn Everett-Green (Nelson. 5s.) 
is one ofits author’s great, thick, handsome, readable historical 
tales, for boys and girls. It tells of Moors and Christians, and 
is thoughtfully worked out and reliable, besides being pictur- 
esque and pleasant. 

“ Jim’s Sweethearts”, by E. L. Haverfield (Nelson. 2s. 6d.), 
is the story of a very affectionate, but not mawkish, small boy 
and the objects of his adoration. Some of them decidedly 
justify him. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


““The Tower of London.” By Lord Ronald Gower. 
Bell. 1901. 215. 

This volume is produced with the care and style which mark 
various recent works published by Messrs. Bell. They do justice 
to a very interesting theme treated with knowledge and enthu- 
siasm by Lord Ronald Gower. The volumes of Britton and 
Brayley—who are best known nowadays perhaps, though that 
need not imply that they are much known, for their “ Beauties 
of England”—have long passed out of notice ; and though the 
Tower of London has had later storytellers than they, we do 
not think the present author has undertaken a_ needless 
task. It is amazing, it is also humiliating how little Londoners 
in particular perhaps know about the grand group of Norman 
buildings which is one of the chief glories of their city. If they 
have read Ainsworth’s story and visited the Tower once or 
twice as children, that as a rule is almost all they know or have 
seen of it. The present work is to be in two volumes, of which 
the first only is now before us; but it includes the most 
interesting part of the history of the Tower, dealing with 
Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor times. It brings us down to 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and the concluding chapter of 
this volume deals,‘among other things, with the disgrace and 
execution of Essex and the Babington plotters. Quite apart 
from the question of Mary’s guilt or innocence, it is monstrous 
to adopt a sympathetic attitude towards Babington, Ballard 
and others who were connected with the conspiracy to 
murder Elizabeth, though a Scotch writer on these times 
has lately been rash enough to do so. Lord Gower is pro- 
bably quite right in saying that Elizabeth never ran a 
greater risk in her life than she did at the time of 
this determined effort to destroy her; and her coolness 
at the time is meet for admiration indeed. The _bar- 
barous character of the executions, however, cannot be de- 
fended : Elizabeth herself gave orders that the victims of the 
second day should be dispatched quickly. In regard to the 
death of Essex, Lord Ronald Gower reminds us that the story 


London : 


of Lady Nottingham and the kept-back ring is apocryphal.’ 


The saying of the Queen to the dying woman “God may 
forgive you: I never can” seems too good, too well worthy of 
Elizabeth, to go ; but it must. 


“ Amphibia and Reptiles.” By Hans Gadow. Being Vol. VIII. 
of the Cambridge Natural History. London: Macmillan 
and Co. Igor. 17s. net. 

Mankind in general has little love for the creepy-crawly 
creatures that form the subject of this book ; but the naturalist, 
whether of the field or of the laboratory, knows few animals of 
richer interest, and such readers will find that little of it has 
been lost by Mr. Gadow’s able treatment. The desultory 
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READABLE. HANDY. 


NELSONS’ 
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of Standard Literature. 


IN LARGE TYPE, on Nelson’s Extra Thin “‘ Royal” India Paper. 
Suitable alike for 


POCKET, LIBRARY OR PRESENTATION. 


Each Work Complete in One Volume and Unabridged. 


“* Marvels of compactness and neatness.”— QUEEN. 
Light, small, and legible."—Patt GazeTTE. 


THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 


THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, in 25 attractive 
pocket volumes. The handiest and most attractive edition of Scott ever published. 
Truly admirable issue.” —ATHEN 
Prices : Cloth extra, 2s. net. Half-bound, 4 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net ; leather limp, 
4 Illustrations, 3s. net ; leather boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 


Twelve Pocket Volumes Now Ready. 
In cloth extra, gilt top, gilt back, 2s. net; in limp leather, gilt top, Frontispiece» 
2s. 6d. net. Library Edition, in leather boards, gilt edges, Frontispiece, 3s. net. 
“‘ For the pocket there has never been a handier Dickens, nor, we may add, a 
handsomer.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 


Now Ready, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THACKERAY, in 14 dainty pocket volumes. 
Sold in sets in handsome boxes, and in various styles of binding. An /dea/ 
Presentation Set. 

Prices from 31s. 6d. net per set, according to binding. 
The volumes separately, cloth, 2s. net ; leather limp, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather boards, 3s. net. . 


THE NEW CENTURY BURNS. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. In 
One Pocket Volume, large type, with Portrait Frontispiece and a Glossary. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. net : leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

A dainty and attractive edition. 


ARTISTIC. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
The Holy War, and Grace Abounding. 


In One Volume. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Tales of Adventure, Christmas Books, &c. 


FOR THE COLOURS. A Historical Sketch of the British 
Army. By Hersert Havens, Author of *‘ Ye Mariners of England,” ‘ Red, 
White, and Green,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 32 Illustrations by 
Archibald Webb and other well-known artists. Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, 
cloth extra, gilt top. 6s. 

“* It is an excellent ‘ Boy's Book of the Army.” —Times. 


IN FAIR GRANADA. A New Ulistorical Tale. By E. 
Everett-Green, Author of ‘After Worcester,” “A Gordon Highlander,’, 
&c. With Coloured Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 5s. 


HELD TO RANSOM. 
Spanish Cousin,” ‘‘A Settler's Story,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 5s. 

“ The plot is excellent, the incidents are thrilling.” Wor Lb. 


JACK RALSTON. A Tale of Life in the Far North-East of 
Canada. By Hamppen Burnuam, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Canadians in the 
Imperial Service.” With Coloured Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Crown 8vo. 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 5s. 


FOR THE FAITH. A Story of the Reformation Times in 
England. By E. Everetr-Green, Author of “‘ The Heir of Hascombe Hall,” 
“ French and English,” &c. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. Post 8vo. cloth 
extra. 3s. 6d. 


SCOUTING FOR BULLER. A Story of the South African 
War. By Hersert Havens, Author of “A Fighter in Green,” “‘ A Captain 
of Irregulars." With Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra. 3s. ¢d. 

The story is well told.” —-ATHEN£UM. 


THE CAPE AND ITS STORY; or, The Struggle for South 
Africa. With Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 
“4 succinct and useful account.” — GRAPHIC. 


By F. B. Forester, Author of ‘* The 
Illustrated by Archibald Webb 


London: T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. ; 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York, 
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reader, too, may —aiiiete be recommended to dip into this 
volume, where, interlarded with philosophical disquisition and 
anatomical description, he will find perfectly intelligible 
accounts of truly remarkable habits and quaint bits of folklore, 
which he can retail in the appropriate dinner interval between 
the fish and the fowl. The “general reader”, however, for 
whom the series professes to cater, or, to take a less improbable 
person, the amateur naturalist or even the beginner in zoology, 
will wish that Mr. Gadow had been less free with the “harsh 
and crabbed” diction of technical morphology. “ Amphi- 
condylous animals without an intercranial hypoglossal nerve” 

might be “a practical diagnosis” of amphibia, if it were not 
liable to exception, but, coming as it does in the forefront of 
the work, it is a cruel slap i in the face for the innocent layman. 
Some terms are absolutely unavoidable, but even they need 
not have been introduced without or before their explanation, 
and surely the ideas conveyed by “tetrapodous”, “ penta- 
dactyle”, “trilocular”, and “ piscine”, all on the fourth page 
of the text, could have been expressed as shortly and as pre- 
cisely in plain English. Apart from this, the book deserves 
high praise; all parts of the subject are dealt with in an 
accurate and interesting manner, and the illustrations, as usual 
in this series, are excellent. It is, however, a pity that the 
author should seem undecided whether to place the gill-less 
Microsauria with the ancient amphibians known as Stego- 
cephali (p. 66) or with the early reptiles (p. 288); and it 
cannot be denied that his arguments concerning the evolution 
of amphibia with external gills chiefly serve to emphasise the 
obscurity of the problem. 


“ Dawlatshah’s ‘Memoirs of the Poets’” :—Tadhkiratu-sh- 
Shu‘ara. By E. G. Browne. London: Luzac. 1901. 
125. 

Mr. E. G. Browne, the lecturer in Persian to the University 
of Cambridge, has bravely begun a series of “ Persian Texts”. 
There used to be an Oriental Text Society which did some 
valuable work, but as a rule we fear there is but a cold recep- 
tion in England for such scholarly ventures. Let us hope that 
Mr. Browne may be better supported. We ‘are not sure that 
he has been well advised in opening his series with “ Dawlat- 
shah’s ‘ Memoirs of the Poets’”, for, though it is certainly an 
entertaining and often instructive work of a discursive kind, it 
is open to the objection that it has been more or less exhausted 
by Von Hammer in his well-known history of Persian Belles- 
Lettres, and that a lithographed text already exists. All, how- 
ever, who have used those Indian lithographed books know their 
illegibility and frequent errors, and will be grateful for this 
well-printed and carefully edited volume, with a trustworthy 
text and careful indexes ; and if Dawlatshah is not a particu- 
larly accurate or ancient authority, he is at all events the 
earliest special biographer of the Persian poets that we possess, 
and his book contains much material from older authorities 
which are no longer to be consulted. Apart from the records 
of the poets’ lives and contemporary history, on which the 
author discourses in the garrulous wandering way of Eastern 
writers the boox contains a sort of anthology of Persian verse 
which is not to be despised. Our Indian Civil Service students, 
who now yawn over Sa‘di, whose charm is too often obliterated 
by his inanity, might do worse than take a course of Dawlat- 
shah as a guide to the literature which they “take up” for a 
year, only to cast it aside when on their arrival in India they 
find it practically useless to them. Mr. Browne has devoted 
much time and careful scholarship to the preparation of the 
> and no Oriental library should be without this well-edited 
volume. 


“Memorials of William Charles Lake, Dean of Durham.” 
Edited by Katherine Lake. London: Arnold.  1gol. 
16s. 

This volume consists of the portion—a small one—of the 
autobiography which Dean Lake was writing at the time of his 
death in 1897, together with a selection from his letters. It 
contains a good deal of interesting matter well selected and 
arranged, but we are inclined to think the editor, whilst per- 
forming the rest of her work so well, made a slight mistake in 
giving so prominent a place in the book to the letter on her 
husband written her during the present year by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is true that in acting thus she acts in the 
company of various biographers and editors of to-day who rank 
high. But these letters strike us as being as a rule in the 
nature of testimonials, quite unnecessary when the reputation 
of the person written of needs no propping up. Dean Lake 
we should have no great difficulty in believing to be an able 
and a good man, though the Archbishop of Canterbury had not 
told us so in the first page or so of this volume. Most of this 
book is well worth reading, and especially interesting is the 
Dean’s chapter on Rugby in Arnold’s day and on Arnold 
himself. The description of the relation between the great 
master and his pupils helps to illustrate what Stanley said in 
his: Life of Arnold: “From the earliest period, indeed, the 
boys were conscious of something unlike what they had ‘been 
taught to imagine of a schoolmaster . . . but it was not till he 
had been in his post some years that there arose that close 
bond of union which characterised his relation to his elder 
pupils. . . . But as boys advanced in the school, there grew up 
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Words by an Eyewitness. The Struggle in 


Natal. By “‘LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. 
By G. W. FORREST, C.1.E., Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 
With 9 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Haud Immemor. Reminiscences of Legal 
and Social Life in Edinburgh and London, 1850-1900. By CHARLES 
STEWART. With 10 Photogravure Plates. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


How We Escaped from Pretoria. By Capt. 
AYLMER HALDANE, D.S.0O. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With Numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Map. Crown §vo. ss. 


The Calendar of Empire: a Tribute to Lives, 
Deeds, and Words that have Gained Glory for Great and Greater Britain. ‘By 
IAN MALCOLM, M.P. Small square 8vo. vellum covers, 5s. net. ; Large 
Paper Edition, 15s. net. 


Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor! By 
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Cheaper Edition. Small demy 8vo. 6s. 
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Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Cha- 
racters. By HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). With a Portrait by 
LEHMANN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Palace of Dreams, and other Verse. 


By ADA BARTRICK BAKER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


French Cookery for English Homes. Third 


Impression. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. éd.; leather, 3s. 


Horace in Homespun. By Hucn Hatr 
BURTON. With 26 Illustrations by A. S. Boyp. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Post Svo., 6s. net. 


Flowers of the Cave. Edited by Launir 


MAGNUS, M.A., and CECIL HEADLAM, B.A. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Prayers from the Poets: a Calendar of 


Devotion. By the Same. Second Edition. Feap. Svo. 5s. 


Songs of the Clens of Antrim. By Mora 


O'NEILL. Sixth Impression. Crown 8vo. 3s. éd. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 


In crown 8vo. volumes, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. each. 
Tennyson. By Anprew Lanc. 2nd Edition. 
Ruskin. By Mrs. Meynett. 3rd Edition. 
Stevenson. By L.C. Cornrorp. 2nd Edition. 
Arnold. By Prof. Saintspury. 2nd Edition. 
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Library Edition, in 10 volumes, gilt top, demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net each. With Photogravure Frontispieces, from Drawings by 
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Ciaupe A. SHEprerson, R.I., A. A. VAN Anrooy, E. J. Suttivan, Max 
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volume. Leather limp, gilt top, with book-marker, 3s. net per volume. Half 
vellum, cloth sides, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
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a deep admiration partaking largely of the nature of awe, and 
this softened into a sort of loyalty which remained even in the 
closer and more affectionate sympathy of later years.” 


‘A Doctor in Khaki.” By Francis E. Fremantle. London: 
Murray. 1901. Ios. 6d. net. 

“‘ Unofficial Despatches.” By Edgar Wallace. London: 
Hutchinson. 1901. 6s. 


Dr. Fremantle’s book on the war has the only merit, apart 
from some peculiar virtue of literary treatment or official and 
complete knowledge, which is now left to volumes dealing with 
the war. He was intimately associated with a department and 
the information he has to convey is of a special character and 
likely to be of professional value. He is able to supplement 
the conclusions he drew from events by what he learned as 
Assistant Secretary to the Army Medical Reorganisation 
Committee which sat at the War Office in July and in his 
opinion “evolved a scheme which seems destined to make the 
R.A.M.C. into a corps worthy of the most splendid military 
and medical traditions”. The book affords a vivid picture 
of the work of various hospitals at the front, and naturally 
throws a sidelight on much besides. It will be read with 
equal interest by doctors and the general public. Of Mr. 
Edgar Wallace’s book the less said the better. He was the 
victim of an official mistake, and we think a fitter title for his 
volume would be “ Anti-official Despatches”. Mr. Wallace’s 
superior attempt to gauge the work of Lord Kitchener in South 
Africa is saved from impertinence by many qualifying phrases. 
The time to estimate that work was not the middle of Igor ; it 
will arrive when Lord Kitchener has either crushed out the 
guerillas, or handed over the task to other hands. 


“ Old Dutch Towns and Villages of the Zuyder Zee.” London : 
Unwin: 1go!. 

Whatever we may think of modern Dutchmen, there is no 
doubt that old Holland will always retain an indestructible 
attraction for lovers of the quaint and curious in costume and 
building. The inhabitants of some of the old-world villages of 
the Zuyder Zee have now become so sophisticated that the 
hunter for curios stands aghast at their demands, and the 
plague of small beggars can hardly be matched elsewhere 
north of Naples. We have here reproduced in a charming 
volume some illustrations of the more remarkable buildings in 
which that strange district abounds. The engravings are asa 
rule excellent, rendered in the style of broad black and white 


spaces which is now so popular and is not inappropriate to the , 


subjects. The letterpress is quite adequate for its purpose, and 
the book altogether would make a delightful gift. Modern 
enterprise is gradually reclaiming the Zuyder Zee and cornfields 
will no doubt ultimately wave where its phlegmatic inhabitants 
now plough the shallow waters, but it is to be sincerely hoped 
that mercy will be shown to the old towns which to-day make 
up itscharm. It is one virtue of the Dutch that they are proud 
of their history, and their ancient buildings elsewhere have 
a treated with reverence in spite of the demands of modern 
ife. 

“Mexico as I Saw It.” By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 

Hurst and Blackett. Igor. 

Mrs. Tweedie has done Mexico as she did Finland. She 
makes no secret of why she travels. “In writing a book 
of travel”, she artlessly tells us in an appendix, “one has to 
cater for many tastes”. And she goes on to say that therefore 
she must give some facts on mining and trade. These accord- 
ingly are given, compressed into about a dozen pages. We 
do not think they will be much good. The book is good- 
humoured, unaffected. It contains an abundance of facts which 
are sure to interest many who are concerned in this prospering 
and rising country. Mrs. Tweedie tells us that she strongly 
advocates women travellers riding astride. She is quite right, 
we believe, in saying that riding sideways knocks up a mount 
much sooner than riding astride. 


London : 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The common thread running through Professor Bryce’s 
“ Studies in History and Jurisprudence ”, which the Clarendon 
Press will issue immediately, is that of a comparison between 
the history and law of Rome and the history and law of 
England. The studies have been composed at different times 
over a long series of years and their appearance in book form 
is due to a consideration of the fact that few of our best known 
historians touch upon the legal aspects of history. One essay 
is devoted to the peculiar constitution of the primitive Icelandic 
Republic. One contains reflections on the history of the con- 
stitution of the United States, another deals with the new con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. Perhaps the 
section that will provoke most criticism will be that in which 
the author treats of the constitutions of the Orange Free State 
and the South African Republic as they stood in December 
1895. 

Messrs. C. J. Clay and Sons have in the press a work by 
Mr. F. W. Payn, of the Inner Temple, dealing largely with 
the rivalry between Germany and England and affairs in South 
Africa as phenomena of that rivalry. The title of the book is 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW ee 


“Year after year Mr. Henty excites admiration, astonishment and envy......He 
has seldom given the boys anything better.” — 7imes. 
“What would Christmas be without its Henty?"”—Daily Mail. 


WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: a Tale of the South 
African War. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I., and 
a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
‘* Here Mr. Henty is at his very best. Martial ardour glows in every page, and 
the fortunes of the English boy who was at Magersfontein, Paardeberg, and 
Mafeking, are calculated to hold all toy readers enthralled.” — World. 


AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET: a Tale of the 
Mahratta War. With 12 Full-page — by Wal Paget, and 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 

“Will keep Mr. Henty’s popularity at the pitch it has reached and maintained 
for so long.” — Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Henty has never done better work than ‘ At the Point of the Bayonet.’’ 
Literary World. 


TO HERAT AND CABUL: a Story of the First Afghan 
War. With 8 Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon, and a Map. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“* We can heartily commend it to boys, old and young.” —.Sfectator. 


WITH BULLER IN NATAL: or, a Born Leader. With 
10 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

** One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ 
books.” — Pall Mad/ Gazette. 
By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


THE DRACON OF PEKIN: a Story of the Boxer 
Revolt. With 8 full-page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and Map. Cloth 
elegant, 5s. 

“ Captain Brereton has written a book that will come in splendidly for a gift-book 

at Christmas-time.”— Daily 

** One of Captain Brereton’s best.”... 7Zmes. 


A CALLANT GRENADIER : : a Story of the Crimean 
War. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Wal Paget, and Map. Cloth 
elegant, 5s. 

** Captain Brereton reaches a pone a of literary achievement than is com- 
monly reached by writers of boys’ sto ks." —Birmingham Post. 
“* There is not a dull page in the . "—Daily Mail. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A CIRL OF CALWAY. With 8 full-page Illustrations by 


« fold H. Bacon. Cloth elegaut, 6s. 
old with considerable force..,...certainly deserves a good place in the fiction of 
the ar.” —Spectator. 

The. story is charming, romantic and interesting.” —Liverpool Post. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
AN ORICINAL CIRL. With 8 full-page Illustrations by 


Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 6s. 
“The story is a capital one for girls, and is as healthyand wholesome as it is 
interesting.”"—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


By FRED SMITH. 


THE WORLD OF ANIMAL LIFE. Edited by Frep 


SmitH. Profusely Illustrated with Engravings after F. Specht and other 
eminent artists. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
‘For a Christmas gift to an intelligent boy or girl with a love for animals and a 
taste for the study of Nature it would not be easy to find anything more welcome.” 


deen Free Press. 
BY JOHN SAMSON. 


IN THE DICTATOR’S CRIP: a Story of Adventure iv 
the Pampas and Paraguay. With 6 page Illustrations by Paul Hardy, Cl” 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 

“ The narrative is strong, the incidents many, and a!together the book, be. ies 
being a readable tale of adventure, is a good account of a period of South American 
history." —Daily Express. 

By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N 


IN QUEST OF THE CIANT SLOTH. With 6 full-page 


Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
‘* One of the best boys’ books we have taken up for many a yea 


Weekly. 
By E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 
CARBINEER AND SCOUT: a Story of the Boer War. 


With 4 page Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
A capital book for boys.” —Daily Express. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


THREE CIRLS ON A RANCH: a Story of New Mexico. 
With 4 page Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
‘* The book 1s charmingly written, and will doubtless be 
of various ages.” —Daily Vews. 


BLACKIE’S NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON—WALTER JERROLD. 


NONSENSE, NONSENSE. With 28 pages in full colour, 
36 pages in two colours, cover design and end-papers, by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
Verses by WALTER JERROLD. Picture boards, 103 inches by 83 inches, cloth 

ck, 6s. 

a | te Nonsense, Nonsense!’ it is difficult to know whom to praise most—Mr. 
Walter Jerrold tor his “xf nonsense verses,’ or Mr. Charles Robinson for 
his illustrations. The work each is admirable, and the result is real, un- 
adulterated fun and enjoyment.”— World. 


By STEWART ORR—JOHN BRYMER. 
CAMMON AND SPINACH. Pictures by Stewart Orr 


Verses by JouN Brymer. Cover design and 24 pages in full colour. Picture 
boa:ds, cloth back, 6s. 

“Mr, John Brymer’s ‘excellent focling’ takes the form of short connected stories 

in rhyme, and these are illustrated by most mirth-provoking pictures by Mr. Stewart 


Orr.” —World. 


BLACKIE’S NEW TOY BOOKS. 


At prices ranging from 2s. to 3d. 


d by both sexes 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
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“Cromwell and Foreign Affairs together with Four Essays on 
International Matters”. 

Viscount Goschen’s promised work on the life and times of 
his grandfather “ George Joachim Goschen ”, which Mr. Murray 
is to publish in January or February next, will be in two demy 
octavo volumes with portraits and illustrations. George Jacob 
Goschen was a printer and publisher in Leipzig between 1752 
and 1829 and corresponded with many of the leading authors 
and men of letters during the period indicated. A feature of 
the forthcoming work will be the extracts given from his corre- 
spondence with such men as Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, 
Wieland, and Kérner. 

Quite early in the new year Mr. Murray is also to issue Lord 
Ronald Gower’s “Old Diaries, 1881-1900”. The work may 
challenge some comparison with the gossip and recollections 
of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff who is perhaps the most inveterate 
diarist in our midst. Lord Ronald Gower’s reminiscences will 
prove varied and representative, the subjects including his 

resent Majesty, the late Queen, the Empress Frederick, Lord 

eaconsfield—whose biography it would almost seem is being 
given to the world in fragmentary instalments—Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Dufferin, Lord Rosebery, John Bright, Cardinal Rampolla, 
“ Quida”, Sir J. Millais, Tissot, Mr. Swinburne, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, J. A. Symonds and Sir Henry Irving. Two books 
concerning interesting women—interesting in different spheres 
—which Mr. Murray has in the press are “ Mary Boyle: Her 
Book”, edited by the late Sir Courtenay Boyle, and “ Felicia 
Skene, of Oxford”, a memoir by Mr. E. C. Rickards. 

Personality is pretty certain to prove strongly attractive in 
another volume that is to come with the spring—namely, “ The 
Career and Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. Sir William Arthur 
White, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople 1885-1891”. The author of the last-named volume is 
Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards. 

Amongst Mr. Murray’s other projects on the eve of comple- 
tion is a comprehensive study of “* Dangerous Trades ”, written 
by various experts and edited by Dr. T. Oliver, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., who contributes an introduction as well as several 
sections. Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of 
Factories, will supply a general historical sketch of the legisla- 
tion for dangerous trades, and Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P.,a 
chapter on prospective legislation. In addition to the factory 
side of the subject, the condition of work in mines, and on 
farms and railways is to be dealt with. There will also be 
chapters on “Health in the Mercantile Marine” (by Dr. 
Collingridge), and “ Health inthe Army at Home and Abroad ” 
(by Lt.-Col. John Dodd, R.A.M.C.). 

Students of what is known as the Science of Man have been 
anxiously awaiting the embodiment in book form of Professor 
E. B. Tylor’s (first) Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen in 1889-90 
and 1890-91. Dr. Tylor, who was the first Professor of 
Anthropology at Oxford and has since 1883 been Keeper of the 
University Museum, has chosen “ Animism ” as the title of his 
forthcoming volume which Mr. Murray will publish. 

Dr. G. M. Theal, in “The Beginning of South African 
History”, which Mr. Fisher Unwin has in preparation, com- 
mences with the period of palzeolithic man, goes on to speak of 
the Bushmen and Hottentots as they were when Europeans 
first visited the country, deals at length and in detail with the 
Bantu, and proceeds to describe the ancient gold mines of 
Rhodesia, the East African Mohammedans, the Portuguese dis- 
coveries, settlements, wars and intercourse with the natives. 
Mr. H. de R. Walker’s “The West Indies and the Empire ” 
which Mr. Unwin will publish next week, is a record of study 
and travel in the winter of 1900-1 and embodies in an amplified 
form the paper which the author read before the Fellows of the 
Royal Colonial Institute last June. Mr. Walker has much to 
say concerning the sugar question from the West Indian point 
of view and in referring to the effects of the death of President 
McKinley expresses a hopeful view regarding the prospects of 
reciprocity treaties with the United States. It may be added 
that he includes British Guiana in his survey. To his Green 
Cloth Library Mr. Unwin is about to add novels by Mr. Louis 
Becke (“ Breachley, Black Sheep”), Mrs. Alexander (“The 
Yellow Fiend”), and Mrs. Fraser (“ The Saving Child”). Mrs. 
Alexander’s theme is gold not the Chinaman. The scene of 
Mrs. Fraser’s volume is laid in Peking during the reign of the 
present Emperor. 

Apart from what has appeared in the horticultural papers 
concerning the new system of orchid culture in Belgium, no 
account of this discovery has hitherto been published. This 
want will be supplied in “ The Culture of Greenhouse Orchids ” 
by Mr. Frederick Boyle, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall will 
publish shortly. Mr. Boyle, who writes especially for the 
amateur and not as a gardener for gardeners, gives the old as 
well as the new systems of culture in full detail. The work has 
been supervised by Mr. Joseph Godseff, and is embellished 
with three coloured plates, diagram of greenhouse and fifty 
illustrations from photographs by Colonel F. C. Taylor. 

The three volumes on the Psalms edited by Dr. Kirkpatrick 
for “ The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” (Cam- 
bridge University Press) will shortly be published in one crown 
octavo volume, printed on thin paper. The same publishers 

(Continued on page xviii.) 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The Souvenir Edition of CONAN DOYLE’S Creat 
Detective Stories. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


NOW READY. 


Three Volumes, with specially designed binding, in a handsome case, 
price ros, 6d. 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Last Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Sign of Four: An Early Adventure of Sherlock 


olmes. 
Or, each Volume scld separately, 3s. 6d. each. 


THIN PAPER POCKET EDITIONS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE PLAYS AND POEMS. 


A New Pocket Edition in 3 volumes. Printed in large, clear type on extremely 
thin but thoroughly opaque paper. Each volume, though goo pages, will 
measure not more than gin. in thickness. Bound in limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net 
per volume. 


Uniform with above in Size and Style. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 
In One Volume. Lambskin, 3s. net. ‘ 


TWO NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
BRITANNIA’S BULWARKS. Containing 48 Beautiful 


Coloured Pictures of Warships, Past and Present. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 19th CENTURY. 


By Eowin Hopper. Containing upwards of 750 Illustrated Pages. Royal 
8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES. 
QUEEN MAB’S FAIRY REALM. An Original Collec- 


tion of Tales from the Literatures of England, France, Germany, and Spain. 
With 68 Illustrations, and Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 


A REAL QUEEN’S FAIRY BOOK. By Carmen 


Sytva (The Queen of Roumania). With 24 Full-page Illustrations, with 
designed borders in colours, and Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 


BEAUTIFUL MAMMA. A Collection of Stories about 


Children. By Miss Winirrep GRAHAM. [Iilustrated. 3s. 6d. 


LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. By Miss Jexyt. 


“Country Life” Library. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. By Gampier 
Bo.ton, F.Z.S. With 54 Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. : 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 
Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classies. 


Printed in large, clear type, on antique wove paper, with photogravure frontispiece, 
and from 10 to 14 Illustrations by well-known artists in black and white. Small 
foolscap 8vo. 64in. by 44in. limp leather, gilt tops, designed end-papers, 3s. net 
each volume ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


UNDINE, AND ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT. By La Morte 


Fovgvk. With Illustrations by Harold Nelson. 
IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 


With Illustrations by A. Garth Jones. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD 
By Jonn Bunyan. With Illustrations 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. By H. G. We ts. 
With Illustrations by C. E. SHErrerson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
TALES OF GREYHOUSE. By R. S. Warren BELL. 


With numerous Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘““LEM”: A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE BOY. By 


Noau Brooks. Illustrated. 5s. 


ACTON’S FEUD. ByF. Swainson. With 12 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE HEART OF THE PRAIRIE. By Jonn Mackie. 


With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGFEATHER THE PEACEMAKER; OR THE 


BELT OF SEVEN TOTEMS. By Kirk Munroe. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE BOYS OF ST. ELMO’S. By A. T. Srory. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VALOUR FOR VICTORIA. By J. A. Manson. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
7-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Watter ArmstronG, Director of the 


National Gallery, Ireland. With an Introduction by the late R. A. M. Stevenson, and aCatalogue Raisonné 
of Raeburn’s Works by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 68 Plates, of 
which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. Large imperial gto. £5 5s. net. 4 
The Academy.—“ This sumptuous and noble volume is a worthy memorial of the ot Scots portrait- 
painter. Fitly and characteristically introduced by ‘R. A. M.S.’, continued by Sir Walter Armstrong, the 
biography leaves no rcom for criticism. Printer and publisher, too, have assisted loyally in the enterprise. SI 
HENRY. RAEBURN is put forward in a dress that expresses ‘ the last word’ in mechanical process and beauty 


of material.” 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY. A Survey of Man’s Record. Edited by 


Dr. H. F. HEtmott. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
To be completed in Eight GS ae 8vo. Volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and- 
White Illustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per Volume; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net per 
Volume. 
Vol. I.—PRE-HISTORY : AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With many Plates and Maps. 
A Full and Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first Volume may be obtained on approval. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howe ts. With 12 Photogravures, 


32 Full-page Plates and many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this Work by 


Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
With 12 Photo- 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 
gravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 
1os. net. Second Impression. 


THE ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., 


rvol. 7s. 6d. 
HYPOLYMPIA: OR, THE GODS IN THE ISLAND. An Ironic Fantasy. 
5s. 


By Epmunp Gosse. 1 vol. 


THE SOUL OF A CAT. By Marcarer Benson. 


Illustrations by Madame HENRIETTA RONNER. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS SELECTED FROM SCHILLER. Translated by E. P. ARNoLp- 


Forster. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE GARDEN OF KHAMA: and other Love Lyrics from India. 


Selected and Arranged by Laurence Hore. 1 vol. 6s. 


POEMS. By Artuur Symons. 


Tos, net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and 


sthetics from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Octave Uzanne. With 24 
Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Frangois Courboin. New and_Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 
15s. net. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Several Critical Studies of the 


Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter, Orchardson, and Alma-Tadema. By Cosmo 
MonkuovuseE. Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. ros. net. 
By H. L. 


FAIRY TALES. From the Swedish of Baron G. DyurKLov. 


BrR&KSTAD. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsen and Eric Werenskiold. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from the 
Danish Original, by H. L. Braxstap. With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. With 240 Wood 
Engravings by Hans Tegner. 2 vols. 10s. net each, or 1 vol. £1 net. 


NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wild Flowers and their 


Insect Visitors. By BLancHan. With Coloured Plates and many other I]lustrations photographed 
direct from Nature by Henry Troth and A. R. Dugmore. Royal 8vo. cloth, ras. 6d. net. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF GREAT ARTISTS. 
RUBENS: HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. By Emme Micuet. 


With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. Artist, Thinker, and Manof Science. From the 


French of Euctne Miintz, Memter of the Institute of France, &c. With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustra- 
tions. In 2 vols. price £2 2s. net. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: His Life, his Friends, and his 


Time. By Corranvo Ricct, Director of the ~~ Gallery, Parma. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full- 
page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations inthe Text. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT: His Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emite Micuet, 


Member of the Institute of France. Second Edition, enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates and 259 Illustrations 
in the Text. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. : 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosse. A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth extra. £4 4s. for the 
set of Twelve Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, cr separate vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Srenpuat. With an Introduction 


by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. With 4 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


COLOMBA; CARMEN. By Prosper Méfrimée. Introduction by Mr. 
Arthur Symons. With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
An Illustrated Prospectus post free, and the first Volume can be obtained on approval. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. 2 vol. 15s. 
THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. Uniform Edition. 


from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 15 vols. Cloth, 3s. net each, or £2 2s. net the set. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 8 vols. 3s. net each. 
THE ORLOFF COUPLE, AND MALVA. Two Stories. By Maxim GOrk1. 


With Autograph Portrait and Biographical Note. x vol. 3s. 6d. 


With Photographs and 


Collected Edition, with Portrait. 2 vols. 


Translated 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 


The St. James's Gazette. —‘‘It is interesting, 
characteristic, and highly dramatic. A stirring, warm- 
blooded story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 

*.* A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of 
Tue Erernat City was published on August 21. 
This is now practically exhausted, and a Second 
Edition will be ready shortly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CHRISTIAN. THE MANXMAN. 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


“C.K. S.” in the Sphere.—‘‘ The most enthralling 
romance of life in that pleasant Quebec country. 
Charlie Steele is a veritable creation.” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A 
Village Tragedy.” 


The Sfectator.—‘‘ Engaging in its human interest, 
rich in incident, eloquent, and even portic. The 
splendour and squalor of Napoleonic warfare are set 
before us in brilliant tableaux.” 


THE BALLET DANCER; AND ON 
GUARD. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘“‘The Land of 
Cockayne.’ 


The Bookman.—“ The effects are carefully arranged. 
No words are wasted. Scene and circumstance, 
and atmosphere, and narrative are contrived in an 
admirable harmony.” 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of 
* Folly Corner,” &c. 


The Daily Mail.—“ It falls little short of being a 
great book. The heroine is a creation that might be 
signed Balzac. ‘Spindle and Plough ’ must be read.” 


THE FALL OF 
LORD PADDOCKSLEA, 


By LIONEL LANGTON. 


The Standard.—“ A political novel which will be 
read with amusement by those who find delight in the 
personal journalism of the day, and have the curiosity 
to fit the characters to the originals.” 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of ‘‘ The 
Amazing Lady.” 


The Athenaum.— An extraordinarily clever per- 
formance, and most absorbing. The characterisation 
is excellent, the dialogue natural and alive, the 
emotion poignant aad real.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “A 
Question of Taste,” &c. 


The Times.—‘‘ Maarten Maartens shows himself a 
master of the short story, and more of a Cosmopolitan 
than we had expected.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: HALF 
CASTE. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 
The Atheneum.-—‘‘ Mr. Dawson's style is vivid ; 


his work is virile as well as good reading; he can 
command both humour and pathos.” 


THE GLOWWORM. 


By MAY BATEMAN, Author of “ The Altar 
of Life.” 


The Academy.—‘‘It has quite a character of its 
own ; it has charm, and it has feeling.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


48. each, 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. 


By NELSON LLOYD, Author of “The Chronic 
Loafer.”’ 


_ The Daily Telegraph.—‘* The charm of the book 
is its abundance of humorous incident and its graphic 
presentation of the quaint characters of an American 


village.” 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By T. NELSON PAGE, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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will also have ready this month the third and concluding 
volume of the “ Biographical History of ae and Caius 
College, Cambridge” compiled by John Venn, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. The new volume deals with the general history of the 
College and is well illustrated. 

Mr. Henry Frowde has nearly ready “Selections from the 
English Poets” by Professor Arber, an illustrated edition of the 
“ British Anthologies” containing upwards of sixty authentic 
portraits. The issue is to be in ten volumes, each of which it 
will be possible to obtain separately. 

Messrs. Blackwood have in preparation two works by 
P. Giles, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge—(1) “ A Short History of the Ancient Greeks, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest ” and (2) “ Outlines 
of Greek History”. The same publishers also announce “A 
Manual of Classical Geography” by John L. Myres, M.A., 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

In “Life Everlasting”, a work Messrs. Macmillan are to 
publish this month, Mr. John Fiske’s argument “ is on the line 
of evolution, inferring from what man has already become by 
the play of the infinite force in whose beneficent hand he is 
that the logical next step in his progress is the attainment of 
life everlasting”. It is a little book dealing with a vast subject. 
The publishers ‘obscurely remark that “it has a profounder 
interest from the fact that the writer has now tested the truth of 
his argument”. “ Mind in Evolution”, by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, 
another volume in the Macmilian press, is a study of the 
gradual stages in mental development from the more or less 
successful response to a stimulus among the lowest types of 
animal life. Mr. Hobhouse aims at a distinction in kind from 
the standpoint of evolution between animal and human intelli- 
gence. The volume of Macmillan’s guides dealing with 
“ Palestine and Egypt” is to be issued immediately. 

“Types of Naval Officers” is the title of Captain Mahan’s 
latest work which Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have almost 
ready. The data are drawn from the history of the British 
Navy. Messrs. Longmans will publish this month a new 
volume by Father Sheehan entitled “Luke Delmege”. An 
anonymous novel “ Henry Vaughan : a Story of Pembroke- 
shire” is promised by Mr. Burleigh. “A Bee among the 
Bankers ; or, How to Increase your Deposit Rate”, by Mr. 
Henry Warren, will be issued shortly by Messrs. Everett. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., has undertaken to write on rowing 
and other aquatic sports for the Haddon Hall Library. New 
editions of several volumes in the series, including “ Wild Life 
in Hampshire Highlands”, will appear in 1902, and a new book 
on shooting by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand will be out early 
in the new year. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In square crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, and fully Illustrated, 6s. net. 


IN A MINSTER GARDEN. A Causerie of 
the Old Time and the New. By the Dean or Ety. With many quaint and 
picturesque Illustrations of the Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and its 
surroundings. 

In crown 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. By 
Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated 
by many Views, Plans and Fac-similes. 
In demy Svo. handsomely bound in gilt-lettered cloth, and Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


EWENNY PRIORY: Monastery and Fortress. 
By Colonel J. P. Turservitt. 


A NEW PIECE OF PICKWICKIAN COMMENTARY. 
In Svo, tastefully printed, cloth, 6s 


BARDELL /. PICKWICK. The Trial for 


Breach of Promise of Marriage held at the Guildhall. Sittings, on April rst, 
1828, before Mr. Justice Stareleigh and a Special Jury of the City of London. 
By Percy Firzceratp, M.A., F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, and sometime 
Crown Prosecutor on the North- Eastern Circuit (Ireland). 

“Mr. Fitzgerald has certainly added much that is fresh to our view of this 
celebrated case, and his vivacious commentaries cannot but increase the interest 
which it continues to create, whilst the light it throws upon the customs of the Court 
of the period makes this edition of permanent value to the student.” 

Daily Mercury. 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE aes UNIFORM WITH “OBITER 


In — 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MISCELLANIES. By AuGusTINE BirReELL, K.C., 
Hono Fellow of Trinity Hall, —_—- 
Eminentty agreeable and readable.’ '—Globe 
“Each Lie is the expression of a thoughtful, cheerful, humorous, and 
ing min 


CHEAP EDITION. In large 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, ss. 


THE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of 
Verses from Many Sources for the Great Family of those who have been, who 
are, and who may be Bereaved. 

* A great storehouse of high-class poetry on the subject of bereavement.” 
Literary World. 
“* The compiler’s work has been done with judgment and taste, — a large range 
of literature been utilised for the purpose in view.” —Sfectat 
SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: a View from 
Within. . By SrerHen Smiru, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Englan 
“Tem rately written. A record which bears on its mt the i io Sapeen: of truth, in 

plain and unembellished language, of what the author has hi 

United Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


FREEMANTLE & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


VANISHING KENSINGTON. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. 


Memorials of Kensington, Regal, Critical, and Aneedotical. 
By J. H. LEIGH HUNT. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by AusTIN Dosson. 
With 120 Photogravure and other Illustrations by 
Herbert Railton, Edmund J. Sullivan, and C. A. Shepperson. 
Amongst Mr. Railton’s drawings are several of Holland House, Gore House, 
Scarsdale House, and other buildings in Kensington of historical interest. 

Mr. Sullivan gives 25 Portraits, amongst which are those of Lady Bless- 
ington, Count d'Orsay, Fox, Pitt, Addison, Voltaire, &c. 
2 vols. large square 8vo. £3 3s. net. 
Also a Large Paper see 2 vols. price of which may’be obtained from 
he Booksellers. 
A Special Illustrated 7 -'rospectus may be had on Application. 


THE TEMPEST. 
A Comedy by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Decorated throughout by RoBERT ANNING BELL. 


Small folio, cover in green and white, 6s. net ; white cloth gilt, in box, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Large Paper Edition, feap. folio, hand-n ade paper, limited to 150 copies, 
price of which may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


A New Edition designed expressly for Children. 
With numerous Illustrations and an Introduction ty 
Mrs. HERBERT RAILTON, 
Author and Illustrator of that charming took for children entitled “ Lily 
and the Lift.’ 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY AN INDIAN LADY, 
Dealing with the Life and Romance of Indian Women, 


LOVE AND LIFE BEHIND THE 


PURDAH. 
By CORNELIA SORABJI. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, an Introductory 
Note by the Marchioness of DUFFERIN and AVA, and a Letter 


to the Author from the Right Hon. Lord Hosuouvsg, K.C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“ POEMS,” BY ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON. 


With Illustrations from the Original Wood-blocks, and in many 
cases duplicates in Photogravure (from Photographs of the 
Original Drawing before the wood was cut), by MILLAIs, 
RosseTT1, and W. HOLMAN Hunt. Preface by Mr. JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Introduction by Mr. W. HoLMAN Hunt. 

Feap. 4to. £1 1s. net. Large Paper Edition. 150 Copies. 


HISTORIC FAMILIES OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
Under the General Editorship of Mr. W. A. LINDSAY, 
Windsor Herald, K.C., M.A., J.P., D.L., Peerage Counsel. 


The House of Douglas. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Hersert MaxweE.t, Bart. With numerous Illustrations. Introduc- 
tion by the Editor. 2 vols. large 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


The House of Percy. By GERALD BRENAN. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols large 8vo. £2 2s. net. (Ready in 
1902.) Also a limited Large Paper Edition. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, Coloured Title-page, Cover 
Design, and 14 Full-page Illustrations by RopeERT ANNING 
BELL, and an Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG, 


Large crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 
zoo Copies only are bound in Vellum with Mr. ANNING BELL’s Design 
stamped in gold, the price of which may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF THE. 
BROTHERS GRIMM. 
Including some of their best Coblin Stories. 
A new Translation by Mrs. EDGAR LUCAS. 
Illustrated with 100 Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. With 
Frontispiece, Title-page, and Cover Design lithographed in 
Colours. 


Cloth, large square 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MILITARY MAXIMS OF 


NAPOLEON. 
Translated by Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. C. DPAGUILAR, C.B. 
With an Introduction by the Author of ‘‘ An Absent-minded 
War,” and a Photogravure Portrait of Napoleon, from the 
celebrated painting by Vernet, now in the Tate Gallery. 
Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Catalogue and special Illustrated Prospectuses will be sent post free 
to any address. 


FREEMANTLE & CO., 217 Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 


Books for the Christmas Season. 


THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 20 Imperial 16mo. volumes. bees * Coloured Illustrations printed on Japanese 


um. 
From well-known artists, L. LESLIE BROOKE, PATTEN 
WILSON, BYAM SHAW, E. F. BRICKDALE, and H. S. FORD. 

20 volumes. Imp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net per volume. Each volume sold separately. 

The Contemporary Review says :—“ A chief merit of the luxurious edition is that 
no editorial barrier is allowed to come between the poet and the reader. On the 
score of production the edition is such as bookmen have learned to expect from 
Messrs. Constable, form, Fee paper and binding being alike excellent. A 
prominent and charming feature are the title-pages and coloured illustrations, 
printed on Japanese vellum from a by eminent artists. 


POCKET EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 15 vols. Red cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. net per vol. ; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 


Remaining volumes at fortnightly intervals. 


ENGLISH CORONATION 


RECORDS. 
By L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, B.A. 


Edition limited to 500 copies. Imperial Svo, Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 
This work is an attempt to illustrate the history of the Coronations of the 


Sovereigns of England from the earliest times to the present. 


THE STALL PLATES OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 


ORDER OF THE GARTER 1348-1485. 
By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8vo. with go Full-page Coloured Plates printed upon Japan Vellum. 


Edition limited to 500 copies. 
Price, bound in half-leather, gilt, £6 net ; the Plates and sheets loose in a Port- 


folio, £5 10s. net ; or without binding or Portfolio, 435 net. 


THE LIFE OF ‘PASTEUR. 
By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. 


Two vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 
* A very full poets of the man and his work, and is in all respects an excellent 


biography.” —Standar 
DEL 


DANTE AND GIOVANNI 
VIRGILIO. 


By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A., and EDMUND G. 
GARDNER, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


By JOHN NISBET, late Conservator of Forests, Burma. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. Maps and Plans, 32s. net. 


MR. TOM GALLON’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. 


By the Author of “‘ Tatterley,” ‘‘ Kiddy,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Second Impression now ready. 6s. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 
Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ The pictures of rural scenery are full of refreshment for town dwellers. 
Hayden achieved a remarkable success.”"—British Weekly. 


Miss 


THE BOOK FOR BOYS. 


WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. 


By WALTER WOOD. 
Illustrated by SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A handy and well-written record of some of the chief battles and remarkable 
exploits and occurrences of our naval history." —Pad/ Madi Gazette. 


Ask your Bookseller or ‘Stationer jor 


THE ST. GEORCE’S KALENDAR FOR 1902, 


Price 1s. net. 
A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


Westminster. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


With 42 Portraits, 2 Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 


Queen-Consort of George II. and 
sometime Queen-Regent: a Study of her Life and Time. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 
Author of ‘* The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


MEMOIRS and LETTERS OF SIR JAMES 
PAGET, Barr., F.R.S., D.C.L., late Serjeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Edited by STEPHEN PaGet, one of his Sons. With 6 Portraits 
3 Photogravures, and 4 other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WILSON 


HUNTER, K, Cc. S.I., Author of ‘‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘‘ The Old 
wn, | History of British India,”&c. By Francis Henry, 


Missionary,” 
Skrine, F.S.S., late of H.M. India Civil Service. With 2 Photogravure 
Portraits and 8 other Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
AnpREW Lanc. With 6 Photogravure Plates (4 Portraits) and 15 other 
a. 8vo. 18s. net. 


DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS. By 
Horace G. Hurtcninson.” With many Accounts of Experiences sent by 
Correspondents, and Two Chapters contributed mainly from the Journals of the 
Psychical Research Society on Telepathic and Premonitory Dreams. $vo. 


gs. 6d. net. 


THE ORIENTAL CLUB AND HANOVER 
SQUARE. By ALEXANDER F. Battie. With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 
8 other Illustrations. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 


BIRDS AND MAN. By W. H. Hupson, Author 


of “ Birds in London,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE WAR OF THE CIVILISATIONS : 


being a Record of a ‘‘ Foreign Devil’s’’ Experiences with the Allies in China. 
By GeorGe Lyxcu. With Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A NEW BOOK FOR RIFLE CLUBS. 


THE BOOK OF THE RIFLE. By the Hon. 


T. F. FREMANTLE, Major, rst Bucks V.R.C. With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams 
in the Text. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HORAE LATINAE: Studies in Synonyms and 
Syntax. By the late Rosert Ocitvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Schools for Scutland. Edited by ALEXANDER SoU TER, M.A. With a Memoir 
by Joseru Ocitvie, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


LAST ESSAYS. 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
First Series. ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, 


FOLKLORE, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. ss. 
Contents :—Simplicity of Language (1887)--My Predecessors (1888)—Can We 
Think Without Words (1889)—On Thought and Language (189:)—Literature before 


Letters (1899)—The Savage (1885)}—Pre-historic Antiquities oi the Indo-Europeans 
(1895)—Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (1881)—Coincidences (1896)—How to Work 
oy tae Liddell as I Knew Him (1899)—The Schleswig-Holstein Question and 


its Place in History (18y7)—Index. 


nd Series. ESSAYS ON THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Contents :—Forgotten Bibles (1884)—Ancient Prayers—Indian Fables and 
Esoteric Buddhism (1893)—The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India (1894)—The 
Kutho-Daw (1895)— Buddhas Birth Place (.893)—M -haumedanis:n and Christi- 
anity (1894)— The Religions of China (1900) : 1. Confucianism ; 2. Taoism : 3. Bud- 
dhism and Christianity—The Parliament of Religions at Chicago (1894,—Why Lam 


not an Agnostic (18 (1894)— ed Man Immostal? 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE GOLD-STEALERS: a Story of Australian 


Life. By Kpwarp Dyson. With 8 Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. 
Author of ‘‘ The Honour of Savelli,” “ 
Frontispiece. Crown ¢s. 

ne A thrilling story of the adventures of Gaspard de Vibrac, a pine who is deeply 
in « y during one of France's turbulent periods . - The story is 
graphically told, and the closing scenes are intensely dramatic 


S. Levett-Yearts, 


valier d’Auriac,” &c. With 


Bristol Daily Mercury. 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. By Lady 


Mase Howarp, Author of “ The Undoing of John Brewster.” Crown ovo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


KING HORN. A Romance of the Thirteenth Cen- 


tury. Edited from the Manuscripts by JoserH Hatt, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
(Uniform with the Library Editions of Chaucer and Gower). 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr. Hall has performed his task with an accuracy and 
thoroughness which fairly entitle him to the highest praise an editor can receive ; he 
has produced an edition which can never be su and which must render any 
other a mere work of supererogation. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD. Edited 


from the Original Texts, with Introductions, Notes, and Facsimiles, by 
Freperick S. Boas, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 15s _ net. a 
Daily Chronicle (WiLL1AM ARCHER).—‘‘ A model of good editing : painstaking, 
accurate, well-ordered, exhaustive, and yet showing in its editorial pages—what 
German criticism so often lacks—a pleasant literary touch.” 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN 
GOWER. Vols. Il and III. Containing the English Works. Edited from 
the Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes and Glossaries, by G. C. MACAULAY, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. buckram, with a facsimile, 32s. Also sold separately, 
16s. each. 


MILTON’S PROSODY, by Roserr Bripces, and 
CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH VERSE, by W. Jounson STONE. 
With Indexes of Subjects, Names, and Words. Printed on hand-made paper in 
Felltype. Crown vo. cloth, 5s. net. 

Also a limited number of copies, signed by Mr. Bridges, and bound in parchment, 
half circuit, ros. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE, 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by A. T. Quitter-Covucn. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. €d. 

On Oxford India Paper. Third Impression. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND FORMS. 


By Sir Courrenay Ituert, K.C.S.1., C.L.E., Parliamentary Counsel to the 
Treasury, sometime Member of the Council to the Governor-General of India. 
8vo. half-roan, 16s. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. by the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 25s. net. (lmmediately. 


THE WELSH WARS OF EDWARD I. 


A Contribution to Mediaeval Military History, based on Original Documents. 

By Joun &. Morris, M.A. Witha Map and Pedigrees, 8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian.—“ His able monograph is one of the most serious contri- 

butions to our knowledge of mediaeval military history that have appeared for 
many years. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITisH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, C.B., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and the Colonial Office, London. 

Volume V.—CANADA—Part 1 (New France). Crown Svo. cloth, with Four 
Maps, 6s. 

Empire Review. ‘* When the second instalment appears, the public will have as 
complete and authenic a history of British North America as any one could wish to 
see. Excellent maps assist the reader to understand the text, and a capital index 
completes a work which should not only adorn the library of the student, but find a 
prominent place in every centre of education throughout the King’s dominions. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Books NXIII-XXIV. 
Edited, with English Notcs and Appendices, by D. B. Monro, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 

Appendix I.—The Composition of the Odyssey. Appendix II.—Relation of the 

Odys-ey to the Iliad. Appendix I1I.—Homer and the Cyclic Poets. Appendix IV. 

History .f the Homeric Poems. Appendix V.—The Time and Place of Homer. 

Appencix VI.—The Homeric House. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., Canon of Manchester; and 
Gerorce F. Hitt, M.A., of the British Museum. New and Revised Edition, 
cloth, 12s. 6d 


AETNA: a Critical Recension of the Text, based on 


a New Examination of MSS.; with Prolegomena, Translation, Textual and 
Exegetical Commentary, Excursus, and Complete Index of the Words. By 
Resinson Evtis, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d net. 

Atheneum.—“ Pr f. Robinson Ellis’s edition is very welcome, as he has taken 
into account some important MSS., unfortunately fragmentary, which Munro did not 
use in his collation of Cambridge MS. C with a commentary published in 1867 ; and 
continental! critics have «ccumulated a mass of otiose conjectures which need to be 
brushed aside by exhibiting the adequacy of more conservative methods to the 
establishment of a satisfactory text. Moreover, the translation isa great boon.” 


Also Published by Henry Frowde. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH 


POETS. By Prefessor Axver. An Illustrated Edition of * British Antho- 
logies,” containing upwards of 60 authentic portraits. In ten volumes, each of 
which can be obtained separately. Cloth, with special design, 3s. 6d. per 
volume. |Shortiy. 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER. The Complete 


Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited, from numerous Manuscripts, by the 
Rev. WaLTer W. Sxear, Litt.D., LL.D., M.A. With Glossarial Index and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India Paper, cloth extra, 8s. 
Academy.—“ This is, indeed, a Chaucer not only praiseworthy for what it has, 
but what it has not. It is entirely unsuperfluous. If ever Chaucer can be popu- 
larised this edition should do it.” 


THE OXFORD BROWNING. The Dramatic 


Lyrics and Romances, and other Poems of Robert Browning. 
In one miniature volume, 3-mo. on Oxford India Paper, 3s. 6d. 
Glasgow Herald.—*' The tiny volume is daintily got up, and is admirably repre- 
—— of the poet's works, including even his latest lines, the epiolgue to 
solando. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 


A Complete Copyright Edition, in 17 vols. With the original Illustrations. 
Issued in conjunction with Messrs. Chapman and Hall, the owners of the 
copyright. The first four volumes are now ready. In cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
In leather, 3s. :d. net per vol. 

Athenaum.— ‘ Never were the wonders of India Paper more in place, for 
Dickens is very lengthy, and formerly a book of his in a volume of small size meant 
distressing print. Now he is alike portable and well printed, with all the old 
jllustrations.” 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, Containing the Alterations necessitated by the change 
in the title of the Heir-Apparent, and the new Accession Service. 

Now Ready in all Popular Styles. Also Special Church Sets. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 


DUCKWORTH & 


NEW BOOKS. 


MR. CHARLES HASTINGSS IMPORTANT WORK 
ON THE THEATRE, 


THE THEATRE: 


Its Development in France and England, and a History 
of its Greek and Latin Origins. 
By CHARLES HASTINGS. 
With an Introductory Letter from VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
Authorised Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo. 384 pp. 8s. net. 
** An admirable book.” “* Thoroughly interesting.” 
Really valuable book.” —S/andard. 
Of the French Edition the At/eneum (February, 1901) spoke thus :—‘‘ Novel in 
plan and original in treatment. Agreeable in perusal and likely to be of much use. 
Concise, luminous, and up to date. Conveys an idea of theatrical development 


more concise and trustworthy than is to be found in many works on the same 
subject with which we are familiar.” 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 


Pott 4to. 6s. 


For those who are here for Adventure rather 


WITHIN than Profit. 

NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 

THE WITHIN THE RADIUS: 
AN ENTERTAINMENT. 

RADIUS By ALBERT KINROSS. 

With COVER DESIGN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. JUST OUT. 
A ROMANCE OF THE BACHELOR WOMAN. 


FREDERIQUE. By Maxcer Prevost, 


Author of “* Les Demi-Vierges.” Translated by ELLEN Marriace. Crown 
Svo. 396 pp. 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. By 
3URTON EGpert STEVENSON. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Dedicated to the memory of the gallant men who fell with dust of 
failure {bitter on their lips that others might be taught the lesson of 
the Wilderness. 


THE BOOK OF TODAY. = 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. By 


Giyx. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 
“ Fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.” — Daily Chronicle. 


JUST OUT.—**‘A CAPITAL GIFT-BOOK.” 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 


CuHarLes and Mary Lame. With 20 Illustrations by H. Pilié. Edited by 
L. Menzies. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


“In a most handy shape, with admirable illustrations.” —Padd Mall Gazette. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY 


MONTH. By J. A. Owen and Professor G. S. Boutcer, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
New Edition, with Notes, by the late Lord Litrorp. In 1 vol. 500 pages, 
demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


** Charming gossips, reminding us of Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies.” 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


By Les.iz STEPHEN. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


Write for Special Prospectus. 


SPINOZA’S ETHIC. Translated from 


the Latin of Benedict de Spinoza by W. Hate Wuire. Translation Revised 
by Amecta Hutcuison Stiriinc, M.A, (Edin.). Third Edition, Corrected. 
Demy 7s. 6d. 


“There is no occasion to multiply words about this revised issue. When a trans- 
lator is careful and exact, has mastered the matter as well as the language of his 
original, and puts into his Preface just so much informatiou as the reader may 
reasonably want to have at hand in the same volume, there is nothing for a critic to 
do but to certify the fact with brief and cordial thanks.’ —Saturday Review. 

** A labour of love which will be of the greatest value to English students of phil- 
osophy. Mr. Hale White is singularly well suited to the task which he has under- 
taken ; he is nobly endowed with the clarity of perception and the warmth of 
sympathy which are so rarely found allied in one mind. His long preface is a most 
valuable dissertation upon Spinoza’s views and arguments. '—Sfeaker. 

A trustworthy translation.”—Academy. 


SPINOZA’S TRACTATUS DE IN- 


TELLECTUS EMENDATIONE. Translated from the Latin of Benedict 
de a aco W. Hace Wuire. Translation Revised by AMELIA HuTCHISON 
Stiriinc, M.A.(Edin.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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